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The German Cavalry in the Roumanian 
Campaign—1916 


By Colonel Edward Davis, Cavalry, 


| HE work of the German Cavalry in the Rouman- 

ian Campaign of 1916 has not received, as yet, 

in this country, the attention which it deserves. 
The same observation may correctly be made with re- 
card to the operations of the other arms in this swift, 
erusiiing campaign so ably directed by such battle- 
masters aS Mackensen, Falkenhayn and Seeckt. 

The sourees of information used in this article are, 
to some extent, personal as well as official. During 
1916, 1917 and 1918, I was on ail the fronts of the 
World War except those of Russia and Roumania but 
during this Roumanian campaign I was not far away, 
being, in fact, on the near-by Macedonian front where 
there were definite repercussions and where actual 
plans were considered for a thrust in the direction of 
Roumania. As we had a Russian division with us in 
Macedonia the eagerness for an advance toward Rou 
mania may easily be imagined by those who partiei- 
pated in the war as early as 1916. Actually we were 
not strong enough in Macedonia to embark on any sucli 
adventure. After the war, when on duty as Military 
Attaché in Berlin, the German point of view and Ger- 
man sourees as to the Roumanian campaign came to 
my attention. All of these I have drawn for 
what may be called the human side of this story. 

There is no need, in this article, to describe the very 
complicated political situation and the intricate diplo- 
matic maneuvers which preceded the outbreak of war 
between Roumania and the Central Powers, But the 
general situation and the maneuver of the two oppos- 
ing groups of armies should be described fully in order 
that one may definitely understand the contributory 
effect of the German Cavalry. Also, as a preliminary, 
certam general observations may appropriately be 
made as to the composition and the leadership of the 
Cavalry itself. 

As in most of the many instances of effective cavalry 
employment during the World War, the unit used on 
this front was a eavalry corps. The German cavalry 
corps in this instanee was constant in its composition 
only as to the Corps Commander and the Corps Head- 
quarters Staff, the two divisions emploved during the 
Transylvania operations (19th September to 30th Oc- 
tober), the German 3rd Cavalry Division and the Aus- 
trian Ist Cavalry Division, being replaced for the 
Wallachia operations (11th November to 6th Decem- 
her) by the German 6th and 7th Cavalry Divisions. 
The divisions first mentioned above were replaced be 
cause they were literally worn out as a result of their 
faithful exeeution of missions which seemingly had 
better been left to the infantry, as will appear more 
in detail in subsequent paragraphs of this account. 

The commander of the Cavalry Corps, General Graf 


upon 


Chief of Staff, 65th Cavalry Division 


Sehimettow, was well prepared by his previous succes- 
sive experiences as a Colonel of Cuirassiers, Brigade 
Commander of the Death’s Head Hussars and Com- 
mander of a eavalry division during the early days 
in Franee. Tall, slender, erect in posture, direct and 
brief in expression, he seemed a replica of the great 
Seydlitz. Among the division commanders there was 
Mutius, the Silesian, whose squadrons eventually broke 
out into the Wallachian plains; Mutius, thick-set. 
swarthy, student as well as soldier, whose command 
always bore the stamp of cohesion. 

In analyzing the general situation of the opposing 
vroups of armies at the outbreak of hostilities, atten- 
tion is invited to the relief map which accompanies this 
account. It is a map of German origin, modified for 
the purposes of this artiele. It presents graphically 
the physical difficulties of the campaign. Although 
the place-names are in German, their equivalents in 
KNnglish are generally quite obvious. 

Beginning at the line Turnu Severin-Orsova (The 
lron Gate) on the Danube (Donau), the great massif 
of the Transylvanian Alps (Transsylvanische Alpen) 
is seen trending eastward until Kronstadt 
where it turns north eventually blending with the 
Carpathians (Karpaten). In this northern projection 
ot the Transylvanian Alps, among the western tribu- 
taries of the River Sereth, there lies, by the way, the 
scene of ‘‘Dracula,’’ the great vampire story, a remote 
region where the peasants to this day believe in vam- 
pires. Right along the crest of those Transylvanian 
Alps the old international boundary (landesgrenzen) 
between Roumania and Hungary (Ungarn) marches 
from Orsova on the Danube to near Czernowitz where 
it meets the boundary of old Imperial Austria. 

On the 27th of August, 1916, the day Roumania 
declared war, her Fourth Army was already up to this 
frontier, in Haison on the north with the Russian for- 
wations which then extended from the North Sca clear 
down to the Roumanian border at Dorma Watra, some 
sixty miles southwest of Czernowitz. On the same 
day the Roumanian Second Army stood on the frontier 
south of Kronstadt; the First Army south of Her- 
mannstadt; one infantry division, reinforced, consti- 


beyond 


tuted a security detachment alone the remainder of 
the western frontier; the Third Army was near the 
southern frontier of the Dobrudja (Dobrudseha) and 
a group of infantry divisions was in reserve near 
Bukarest. 

To meet this show of aggression Austria was 
dilatory. A few infantry divisions, assembled 
and formed into the Austrian First Army, took over 
the entire front from the Danube to the right of the 


Arehduke Carl’s Army Gronp in Bukowina. Then 


¥e rv 


hastily 
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German ability ad energy changed the situation. On 
the relief map, in the upper left quarter, is seen the 
Maros River flowing from the northeast and then 
turning to the west eventually to empty into the Tisa 
River southeast of Budapest. In a very general sense 
it parallels the crest of the Transylvanian Alps. The 
valley of the River Maros was selected as the line of 
deployment of the German-Austrian main forees, a 
deployment which was not completed until near the 
end of September. 

Meanwhile there was an actual collision of the ad- 
versarics in another quarter of this front. On the 2nd 
September Field Marshal Mackensen with a mixed 
foree of Germans, Turks and Bulgars, crossed from 
Bulgaria into the Dobrudja, bordering the Black Sea 
(Schwarzes Meer), steadily driving back the Rouman- 
ian Third Army, until by the 15th September he was 
half way between the frontier and the Cernavoda- 
Constanza Railway. 

Though this diversion doubtless confused the Rou- 
manian High Command, they caused their main forces 
(Fourth, Seeond and First Armies in order from right 
to left) in the region of the Transylvanian Alps to as- 
sume the offensive, and by the 10th September they 
had crossed the old Roumanian frontier and were on 
the approximate line Col de Gymes-Fogaras-Aluta 
(Alt) River—approaches to Hermannstadt-Petroseny. 

Regarding the situation just at this time, General 
Ludendorff remarks as follows: 

‘*The deployment on the Maros was not complete 
until the end of September. A rapid advance on 
the part of the Roumanians would have utterly 
upset it. The Rouwmanian Army moved forward 
at a snail’s pace partly because their attention had 
been diverted by Field Marshal von Mackensen’s 
vreat successes in his invasion of the Dobrudja, 
and also because they were waiting for the Rus- 
sians to cross the Carpathians.”’ 

Falkenhayn, advancing from the Maros during the 
latter half of September, drove the Roumanians out 
of the Petroseny coal fields and from other areas south- 
west of Hermainstadt and then faced east to begin his 
main operation which will hereafter be referred to 
herein as the Transylvania Maneuver. This reached 
full momentum by the 26th September and was broken 
and brought to a standstill by the Roumanians, as- 
sisted by the Russians, on the 12th October. 

Let us analyze this Transylvania Maneuver for a 
moment. Referring to the relief map we see that this 
thrust directly eastward from the Maros, through Her- 
mannstadt and Kronstadt, was across the widest part 
ot the. massif while an advance southward through 
Petroseny. for example, would have been across the 
narrowest part. But the maneuver, as undertaken, 
insured the quickest sweeping of all the Roumanians 
out of Hungary. which ioeal conditions made desirable, 
and definitely smashed the Roumanians’ plan, if they 
rad one, either to advance westward on a continuous 
line with the Russians or to unite with the latter in a 
thrust immediately south of the Carpathians which, 
if successful, would have created an Austrian disaster. 


Nov.-Dee ., 1932 
Furthermore, this maneuver, if successful, pr 
maximum results for the German-Austrian Cav 
exploitation. The relief map shows vividly the 
tain passes along the western frontier (landese1 
marked by the letters A to N inelusive and id 
in the legend. These passes have an altitude of 
6000 feet on the average. Through them lead 

roads, trails and railways which give entrance 
ereat Wallachian Plain in the center of whi 
the capital, Bukarest. The Transylvania Ma: 
sought a break-through by Falkenhayn’s infar 
one or more of the passes K, I, M, followed by 
ruption of the cavalry into the valley of the River 
Sereth and thence into the Wallachian Plain cast of 
Bukarest. This exploitation, followed by infantry 
support and with Mackensen assisting from the Dob- 
rudja would have bottled up practically all the Rov- 
manian forces west and northwest of Bukarest and 
would have been a victory of annihilating character, 
But snech was not the result. Falkenhayn’s eastward 
push, made with insufficient troops, was rapidly exe- 
euted but, in the eritical, final phase, just lacked the 
strength to execute the break-through, the Roumanians 
having been reinforced by the Russians. The Cavalry 
Corps was the only great unit to attain its designated 
objective—the region of Ocna—but it was left there 
without support, just like a base-ball player ‘‘left on 
base’’ at the end of an inning. The details of the 
Cavalry operations in the Transylvania Maneuver will 
be presented in later paragraphs. 


Blocked toward the east and with winter rapidly 
approaching, Falkenhayn now decided to attempt a 
break-through at one or more of the mountain passes 
farther west; specifically the Vulkan and Szurduk 
Passes (A and B). Reinforcements arrived, new 
eroups were formed and, after a false start in October, 
the push to the south attained full momentum on the 
11th November. Among the new groups was thie re 
constituted Cavalry Corps, its divisions now being the 
6th, released from the Russian front, and the 7th, 
brought down from Belgium. Graf Schmettow con- 
tinued as Corps Commander. This operation, referred 
to hereafter as the Wallachia Maneuver, resulted in 
a break-through. The Cavalry Corps, itself ‘nally 
assisting in breaking the enemy line, crossed the Szur- 
duk defile and cleared the mountain country the 18th 
November, and ‘‘the pennants of the German |:ncers 
fHoated on the Plain of Wallachia’’ the sam» day. 
3ukarest fell the 6th December. The details of the 
Cavalry operations in this Wallachia Maneuv «~ will 
appear in later paragraphs. 
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We have seen that the Cavalry Corps partici 
in these operations consisted of the Germa 
Cavalry Division and the Austrian Ist Cavalr) 
sion without organic artillery or other aux 
normally pertaining in an organic sense to great 
It was an improvised corps with no training i 
team-work. During the period of these operat 
participated, first, in covering operations anc 
in the main battle, fighting on foot practically 
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time. It had no opportunity to exeeute its exploita- 
tion mission, owing to the partial failure of the main 
operation, as we have seen above. 

The covering operations, above referred to, were 
carried out shortly after the first advanee from the 
Maros. while Falkenhayn’s right group under General 
Staabs was driving the Roumanians out of the Petro- 
seny coal fields and from the entire region southwest 
of Hermannstadt. During these covering operations 
the Cavalry Corps was established in observation on 
the River Aluta (Alt), Kogaras to the heights 
northeast and east of Hermannstadt. Its mission was to 
stop the advance of the Roumanians and to prevent 
the Second Army, which 
Was operating toward the Roumanian 
First Army. which held Hermannstadt. Outpost and 
patrol duiy with 
tuted the activity of the Cavalry until the withdrawal 
of the left of Hermann- 
stadt and Falkenhayn’s attack on that eity automat- 


from 


a junction of Roumanian 


and 


Kogaras, 


oceasional reconnaissances consti- 


Roumanian wine southwest 
terminated Schmettow’s defensive mission. 
Kronstadt 
which followed, the Cavalry Corps with its supporting 
Infantry Division fought continuously from 21st Sep- 
tember to the 9th Oetober when Kronstadt fell. Dur- 
ing the attack on Hermannstadt the Corps was sup- 
ported by one battery of 10-centimeter guns and five 
§-inch mortars. Referring to the Roumanian attack 
of the 21st and 22nd September, against Schmettow’s 
two Cavalry Divisions, the German account reads as 
follows: ‘The 3rd Cavalry Division defended with 
remarkable the heights situated tos the 
Hermannstadt; lighthorse and hussars distin- 
hand-to-hand fighting and exe- 
attacks the grenade, the carbine 
This division did not yield one ineh 


ically 


In the attacks on Hermannstadt and on 


stubbornness 
east of 
eiushed themselves in 
euted counter with 
and the 
of ground despite strong Roumanian attaeks which 


saber. 


lasted all day. They took 450 prisoners belonging to 
four different Likewise the 7th Austro- 
Hungarian Brigade, right wing of the Austrian First 
Cavalry was then 
that a strong detachment of enemy infantry succeeded 
in crossing the Alt at Glimboka and in advaneing 
toward the north. The elements of the Austrian Ist 
Cavalry Division engaged between the Haarbach and 
Glimboka were forced to withdraw toward the north- 
east and, during the night. occupied a new position to 
the south of the Haarbach.”’ 

On the 23rd and 24th September the Roumanians 
not only failed to renew their attacks against the eav- 
alry but actually evacuated part of the terrain they 
had won. On the 26th a detachment of Schmettow’s 
Cavalry, formed into an attack group, crossed the 
River Aluta at Kerez and fought their way to the 
southwest as far as a point southwest of Glimboka, 
driving back a Roumanian Cavalry foree. The 27th, 
28th and 29th September strong Ronumanian detach- 
On the 29th ‘‘sevy- 


regiments, 


Division, repulsed all attacks. It 


ments sought to repel the cavalry. 


eral Roumanian infantry divisions started a new at- 
tack against the Austrian Ist Cavalry Division, which, 
after bitter hand-to-hand fighting, had to withdraw 
yielding step by step,’’ according to a German account. 
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During those days the Cavalry Corps found itself more 
than once in a critical situation, and the interventioy 
of the 89th Infantry Division was necessary finally ty 
disengage the Austrian Ist Cavalry Division. Hoy. 
ever, on the 28th September, elements of the German 
3rd Cavalry Division had seized La Cetate, a promi. 
nent elevation about 12 miles southeast of Hermann. 
stadt. They held on here against all comers, includ. 
ing a regiment of Roumanian Cavalry which ‘‘su‘Tered 
a violent and murderous fire from our (German) dis. 
mounted troops.’’ By holding La Cetate, Schmettoy 
made complete the encirelement of the Roumanian 
forces in Hermannstadt and by facing the remainder 
of his troops to the east he prevented the intervention 
of new forces from the Roumanian Second Army. 

Having taken Hermannstadt, Falkenhayn o1 the 
29th September gave orders to face the Ninth Army 
to the east against the new objective, Kronstadt. The 
mission given the Cavalry Corps was to ‘‘mask and 
cover, faced to the east, the re-groupment of the Army 
and to delay the mareh of the enemy, in case he should 
attempt to advanee.’’ It was given to understand 
that it was to maintain ‘‘an impenetrable screen 
This it did despite the attacks of the Roumanian 
Second Army, both north and south of the River Alt. 
between the 29th September and the 3rd October. 
Assisted by General Morgen’s Group of two infantry 
divisions—the south wing of the Austrian First Army 

the Cavalry Corps stopped the advance of the Rou- 
manian Second Army while the preparatory maneu- 
vers of the German Ninth Army for the battle of 
Kronstadt proceeded in all security. 

During the attack on Kronstadt the Cavalry Corps 
covered the north flank of the Ninth Army, which 
had borrowed Morgen’s Group—two infantry divisions 

from the Austrian First Army. On the 6th October 
contact was gained with a large body of Roumanian 
Cavalry, thought to be the Roumanian 2nd Cavalry 
Division, but the latter avoided combat. This was 
about £) miies northwest of Kronstadt where the 
Homorod flows into the Aluta. The 7th, 8th and 9th 
October, while Falkenhayn was delivering his final 
assaults on Kronstadt the Cavalry Corps, keeping in 


touch with the Austrian First Army as the latter 
pushed eastward, swung around through N. Paczon 
about 30 miles north of Kronstadt and then on {o the 
upper waters of the Aluta where it flows south to- 
ward Kronstadt, parallel to the frontier. 

After the capture of Kronstadt came the baitle of 


the defiles, Falkenhayn seeking to force open one or 


more of the Eastern passes in order that he might 
descend into Roumania, preferably east of Bukarest 
as has been mentioned in an earlier paragraph. The 
Cavalry Corps from its position on the upper Aluta 
and reinforced by the Austrian 71st Infantry Divi- 
sion was ordered to mareh on Oena, on the ‘rotus 
River. Apparently it was the only unit of the Ninth 


Army to accomplish its mission, The 20th October 
the Cavalry Corps was very near the frontic and 
ready for the march down into the plain. But the 
Austrian 71st Infantry Division was too exhausted t 
effect the break-through at Oena and had to stop. 
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On all the rest of the front the offensive had been 
thecked, and this, together with the arrival of Rou- 
manian reinforcements, caused Falkenhayn to aban- 
don the idea of forcing the Eastern passes and to seek 
an opening toward the west. 

The German 3rd Cavalry Division passed into Army 
Reserve, to appear later as the Transylvanian Cavalry 
Brigade, inserted between Staabs, and Morgen’s 
The Austrian Ist Cavalry Division returned 
to the Austrian forces. 


Groups. 


German Cavalry in the Wallachia Maneuver 

When Falkenhayn, having been checked in his east- 
ern effort, decided to break through the western passes, 
his right rested, in strength, south of Hermannstadt 
in the region of the Rother Thurm Pass, letter ‘‘C’’ 
of the relief map. West of this point, substantial 
linforeements were advancing from the Maros valley 
aud were coming into line north of the Vulkan and 
Szurduk Passes, letters ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ on the relief 
map. Among those reinforcements the greater units 


Were two infantry divisions and the German 6th and 
ith Cavalry Divisions commanded respectively by 
Major General Saenger, a former Inspector of Cavalry, 
and Major General von Mutius to whom reference has 
ilready been made. 

At first these infantry and cavalry divisions were 
wganized into a Group under Major General von 
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Kneussel. The formation of a new cavalry corps was 
to come later. Kneussel’s Group made the first at- 
tempt to force the western passes. Reconnaissance 


dliscovered a small pass west of the Vulkan and through 
this were sent a battalion of Austro-Hungarian Land- 
sturm and a detachment of Hussars, from the 6th 
Cavalry Division, reinforced by machine guns. They 
got through the first throat of the pass, occupied the 
outlet south of it and by the 25th of October had ad- 
vanced about as far as Borosteni, a point in the 
mountains about thirteen miles due west of Targu Jiu. 

Behind this advanced detachment came the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade, ‘‘which was only able to bring up 
one piece of artillery through the snow covered ravines 
and over the icy hilltops.’’ The leading dismounted 
troopers and their machine guns attacked the 26th 
October, reinforcing the Landsturm. They arrived 
just in time to repulse some Roumanian counter at- 
tacks. The evening of the 27th the 8th Cavalry Bri- 
gvade was ready to intervene and, with it, two batteries 
of the 11th Horse Artillery. The morning of the 28th 
the dismounted troopers of the 5th Cavalry Brigade 
arrived. The situation appeared favorable for an at- 
tack in force against the Roumanians who held the out- 
let into the plain in the direction of Targu Jiu, and 
orders were given accordingly. However, action by 
the entire 6th Cavalry Division did not take place; 
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it was rendered impossible by the resistance which 
(ieneral Kneussel met on the rest of his front. On 
the 29th October, the Roumanians recaptured the 
heights 8 miles southwest of the Vulkan Pass. While ele- 
ments of the 7th Cavalry Division, hurriedly engaged, 
together with a battalion of Wurtembure mountain 
troops, filled the gap resulting from this Roumanian 
advanee, the 6th Cavalry Division had to be with- 
drawn from the positions it had occupied northeast 
of Borosteni, ‘‘It was in the midst of difficulties par- 
ticularly hard that the latter began its retreat the 
30th October in a beating rain, without being dis- 
turbed by the enemy but suffering enormously as a 
result of conditions of terrain; horses, guns and wagons 
slipping and falling.’’ In fact they had to abandon the 
ereater part of their artillery, blowing up the guns 
and rolling them over the mountainside. 

As a result of this failure, Falkenhayn decided to 
group his cavalry divisions into a Cavalry Corps. It 
consisted of the 6th Cavalry Division (3rd. 5th & 8th 
Brigades) and the 7th Cavalry Division (26th, 30th 
& 41st Brigades) under Graf von Schmettow as Corps 
Commander. The mission of this Cavalry Corps was 
to exploit the break-through which would be made 
by General Kuhne’s Group, to continue to lead the 
pursuit after debouching into the Plains of Wallachia 
and at the same time to protect Falkenhayn’s right 
Hank until liaison was established with Mackensen’s 
left flank after the latter crossed to the north bank of 
the Danube, coming over from Bulgaria. The exeecu- 
tion of the first part of this mission was destined to 
be extremely difficult. 

To retain our perspective as to the current situation, 
it is advisable to pause now and take stock of forma- 
tions, locations, directions, and zones of action. The 
ereater elements of Falkenhayn’s IX Army stood along 
the heights of the south slope of the Transylvanian 
Alps in the following order from right to left. Cav- 
alry Corps with Kuhne’s Group in the region of the 
Vulkan and Szurduk passes (‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’) facing 
the Roumanian forces at Targu Jiu; Krafft von Dell- 
mensingen’s Group south of the Rother Thurm pass 
(‘*C’’) ; Morgen’s Group south of the Torzburger Pass 
(‘“*‘D’’) and Staabs’ Group at the Tomoser Pass 
(‘‘E’’). They would debouch into the plains respec- 
tively through the valleys of the Rivers Jiu, Aluta 
(Alt) and Argeseh, Dambrovita, and Prahova; Staabs’ 
Group the pivot, Cavalry Corps the marching flank, the 
latter, onee into the plain, by a northeasterly thrust to 
facilitate the exit of all the others from the mountain 
passes by taking Roumanian elements in flank and 
rear. In a very general comparative sense all these 
groups would advance from the edge of a quarter 
opened fan, converging along its ribs toward the metal 
ring in the handle, Bukarest. To complete the opera- 
lion, Mackensen’s Danube Army would 
Danube at Sistov, unite with Falkenhayn’s right and 
drive northeast on Bukarest. On the left of Macken- 
sen’s formations rode the Cavalry Division von der 
Goltz, composed cf German, Bulgar and Austrian 
units. The Roumanian First and Second Armies faced 
Falkenhayn’s groups but, poorly informed, were rein- 
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foreing in front of Morgen’s rather than in front of 
Kuhne’s Group from whence the blow was to © me. 

The attack began the 7th November, Kratit yop 
Dellmensingen’s Group taking the initiative. This day 
was killed Prinee Henry of Bavaria, while con mand. 
ing, as a major, the Bavarian Infantry Life-Re-viment 
which he was leading to the attack on Moun: Sate. 
A Cavalry officer in the early days of the war, !\e had 
served in Franee, in Serbia and again in France before 
coming to Roumania. He had previously been twice 
wounded, the last time before-Verdun in the s 
of 1916. 

Kubhne attacked the 11th November and on the 18th 
seized the crests constituting the outlet soith of 
Szurduk Pass. Elements of the 6th Cavalry ID ‘vision 
covered Kuhne’s left but the main body of the Cavalry 
Corps was held north of the frontier crests awaiting 
the completion of the break-through. One regiment, 
the 4th Uhlans (reinforced) had been detached ‘oward 
the Szurduk Pass charged with furnishing reconnais. 
sance and demolition parties. 

Information, afterwards found to be ineorrect, was 
received the 14th November indicating that the Rov- 
manians were in full retreat from Targu Jiu. Head. 
quarters [IX Army, acting on this information, ordered 
the Cavalry Corps forward to begin the pursuit. On 
the 15th November the Corps crossed the Szurduk 
2ass at a trot. In 24 hours they marched 30 miles 
along the single road which, nowhere very good, tra- 
verses this pass. Upon reaching the region south and 
southeast of Targu Jiu they found the enemy in oe- 
cupation of the heights between the Rivers Jiu and 
Gilort. The 6th Cavalry Division was immediately 
engaged in hard fighting with what they thought were 
strong rear guard detachments, which they expected 
to overcome the next morning by a double enveloping 
movement. Actually the Roumanians had _ received 
important reinforcements and had re-established then- 
selves on a wide front on the heights dominating Targu 
Jiu on the south. By the evening of the 16th the 
entire Cavalry Corps and most of Kuhne’s Group were 
engaged. The difficulties of the terrain were inde- 
scribable, and a thick downfall of snow greatly im 
peded all movement. The enemy resisted stout!y and, 
in fact, launched several counter attacks. On ‘he ex- 
treme left the 4th Uhlans, who had eut the railway 
east of Targu Jiu, were seriously engaged. As night 
came on the snowfall become so thick that ‘‘the hand 
could not be seen before the face.’’ Taking advantage 
of this cireumstanee the 6th Cavalry Division was dis 
engaged, relieved by Infantry and withdrawn tc Targi 
Jiu. This was certainly an inauspicious beginning for 
so precise an operation as a break-through followed by 
exploitation. 

But Falke: 1ayn and his cavalry proved equal t 
the oeeasion, and the enemy was about on his } st legs 
Orders of IX Army for the 17th November prescribed 
a resumption of the enveloping maneuver, bu‘ with 4 
wider extension in so far as the Cavalry movement 
was concerned. This extension, accomplished the night 
of the 16th and during the 17th, was an extraordinaly 
performance carrying the right of the Cavalry Corps 
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to the Motru River a distance of 21 miles to the 
west within 24 hours after the 6th Cavalry Divi- 
disengaged southeast of Targu Jiu. Fortunately, 
ondition of the roads between the rivers Tismana 
The 
anians brought up reinforcements and counter- 
ed on the front of the 7th Cavalry Division, but 
vance of the 6th Cavalry Division to the south 
est and inereased pressure by Kuhne broke the 
sistance of the Roumanians. 
lly on the 18th November ‘‘the trumpets of the 
y Corps sounded the pursuit, to the last breath 
and horses. The pennants of the German 
s floated on the plains of Wallachia. After short 
ments against enemy detachments in the moun- 
; mass between the Motru and the Jiu, the regi- 
of Generals Saenger and Mutius, riding west 
Jiu, took the direction of Filiasu and Craiova. 
ount of the condition of the roads it was neces- 
| first to maintain very close liaison laterally 
uhne’s Group. At the head of the Cavalry 
marched the detachments charged with the ex- 
the banks of the Aluta River south of 
i and those designated to cut the Pitesci-Slatina- 
a railway.’’ 
the 19th and 20th November the 7th Cavalry 
m allowed itself to be delayed by the 
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cleaning up the Roumanian forees whieh had been 
cut off between the Jiu and the Danube. These enemy 
troops, finding their communications cut, had attacked 
the Cavalry with considerable resolution. As their 
strength was finally determined to be ‘‘about 3 battal- 
ions, 2 squadrons and several batteries,’’ their fate 
was left to the 5th Regiment of Cuirassiers and thirv« 
squadrons detailed from other regiments, the 7th Cav- 
alry Division resuming its eastward ‘The 
21st November about 9:00 A. M. Captain von Borcke’s 
covering squadron of the 2nd Cuirassiers entered 
Craiova and took prisoner several officers, 200 men and 
a section of machine guns with pack animals.’’ On 
the 22nd the greater part of the detachments that had 
been dealing with the isolated groups of Roumanians 
in the direction of were recalled to the 7th 
Cavalry Division. 

During the ensuing week the employment of the 
Cavalry Corps was normal jn character. The two divi- 
sions swept the enemy off the west bank of the Aluta 
River, which was then swollen by a flood, and crossed 
to the east bank near Caracalu. Engagements with 
Roumanian detachments of all arms were constant. 
The town of Rosi de Vede was occupied by the 6th 
Cavalry Division, after fighting. on the 27th 
November. On the same day the town of Alexandria, 
was occupied by Macken- 
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sen’s Cavalry, under von der Goltz, who had crossed 
the Danube at Sistov. 

On the Ist December there existed a gap of 25 miles 
between Falkenhayn’s right and Mackensen’s left. 
The Cavalry Corps, with one infantry division of 
Kuhne’s Group, filled this gap. sereening at the same 
time the advance of Kuhne’s main body. It was this 
operation which resulted in the complete repulse of 
the Roumanians’ last and somewhat incomprehensible 
offensive. The German operation in this instance was 
facilitated by their capture of an order of the Rou- 
manian I Army which revealed the enemy’s intention 
and disposition. 

The 6th Division, supporting the 11th 
savarian Division, advanced on Mihalesci, seven miles 
southwest of Bukarest, on the 3rd while 
the 7th Cavalry Division helped to establish two bridge- 
heads for the 109th Infantry Division on the river 
northwest of Bukarest. On the 4th December Mack- 
ensen, now commanding the [Xth Army as well as 
the Danube Army, issued the following order: ‘‘The 
main body of the Cavalry, turning Bukarest by the 
north will proceed toward the railroad which leads to 
the east, with a view to rendering it useless. It will 
act in liaison with a strong foree of Bulgarian Cavalry 
which is to cross the Danube at Turtukai, so as to in- 
terrupt all communieation between the capital and the 
regions to the east.”’ 


Cavalry 


December, 


On the morning of the 5th December Mackensen 
sent an officer into the Roumanian lines to demand 
the surrender of the Fortress of Bukarest. It *was 
4:00 A. M.. the 6th December, before this officer re- 
turned with the Roumanian reply to the effect that 
Bukarest was now actually an open city, having been 
evacuated by the Roumanian Troops. Meanwhile, 
toward midnight, the 5th-6th December, troops of 
the Cavalry Corps by a surprise attack had taken one 
of the forts of the inner defenses of Bukarest on the 
northwest side. During the following morning the 
7th Cavalry Division, supported by the 109th and 
115th Infantry Divisions took all the northwest sector 
of the defenses. One of General Mutius’ patrols (7th 
Cavalry Division) was the first to enter the city. 

The capture of Bukarest terminated that part of 
the campaign in which the cavalry played an import- 
ant part. There remained the slower pursuit of the 
Roumanian-Russian forces to the Danube-Sereth line 
where the lines were stabilized and movement warfare 
ceased on this front. 

During the Wallachia Maneuver the German Cav- 
alry contributed its full share toward the total capture 
achieved by the German forces, namely, over 75,000 
Roumanian officers and men, 164 pieces of artillery 
and 150 machine guns, in addition to Roumania’s 
heavy losses of personnel killed in action and arma- 
ment lost and destroyed. 

Comment 

My comment on these cavalry operations is naturally 
in the nature of a comparison with those far greater 
and far more brilliant Cavalry operations in which I 
personally participated during the World War. If 
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my remarks seem at times to be rather direci and 
positive, they are at least based on full personal know). 
edge of the circumstances under which great ec: 
units operate in time of war. They are also based op 
first hand knowledge of Balkan terrain, hundreds of 
miles of which T have personally reconnoitered, 
and in peace. 
1. Quality: The German cavalry in these opera. 
tions displaved superior tenacity and fortitude, ex. 
‘‘above average’’ yer. 
resourcefulness in 


it War 


horsemastership, and 
and dismounted action 
Their horse mastership did not receive a complete test 
because their various missions, as prescribed by higher 
authority, ineluded no series of foreed marches of 
very great length. In short marches, say of twenty 
miles, over wretched roads, in the foulest weather and 
under high battle tension, their horsemastership was 
excellent. How they would have rated in mounted ae. 
tion we do not know beeause there is insufficient 
evidence. 


cellent 
satility 


2. Organization: In both the Transylvania and 
the Wallachia Maneuvers the cavalry was ultimately 
organized into what was called a Cavalry Corps. 
In neither case was it a true eavalry corps. It was 
merely two cavalry divisions brought together under a 
single commander and staff but lacking in appropriate 
and sufficient auxiliaries and lacking in the corps 
training necessary to secure the team-work essential in 
the case of a cavalry corps. The true cavalry corps 
should be viewed, preferably in conjunction with the 
Air Division, as the great mobile strategie reserve of 
the Army Commander or of the Commander of a 
Group of Armies, Thus, in addition to its great func- 
tions in covering, sereening and filling the gap, it also 
has the status of the great triple threat on the offen- 
sive in that it is at once the ‘‘forward pass attack” 
in exploiting a break-through, the “‘lateral pass at- 
tack’’ and the ‘‘end run attack’’ in flank operations 
and in the pursuit. When you aim at less than that 
with your cavalry, your aim is too low. Nor is this 
an individual opinion. It is the unanimous opinion of 
all officers who have served in campaign with a very 
successful cavalry corps. 

The German forees for the Roumanian campaign 
were assembled hastily and under the greatest stress. 
This was one reason why their Cavalry had no oppor 
tunity to secure the corps training necessary to secure 
close integration of great units, precise timing in OP- 


erations and other qualities of Corps team-wor': 


3. Control: In both phases of these operations, 
the cavalry was initially combined with infantry divi- 
sions in a ‘‘Group.’’ Awkardness in execution ensued 
in each case, This kind of control suffices on « flank, 
under appropriate circumstances, but it is very poo 
when you are ‘‘going places.’’ In each of these cases 
there was a distinct increase of rapidity of action and 
flexibility when the ‘‘Cavalry Corps’’ was organized. 

4. Execution of Mission: (a) In its sc cening 
operations in the Transylvania Maneuver and 1 
its covering operations in the Wallachia Maneuver, 
the German Cavalry was unquestionably excellent. It 
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ot necessarily detract from their performance if 
serves that their opponent was by no means 
They attained the desired result. 
In exploiting the final break-through at Targu 
was not the fault of the cavalry that they had 
st so extensively in making the break-through 


ere thus apparently slowed down in their exploi- 


and pursuit. The truth is that IX Army Head- 
rs acted on unconfirmed information and ordered 
ivalry advance prematurely. Furthermore. a 
rinciple was violated in the plan for effecting 
-ak-through, in that detachments were made 
ie exploiting force which were to act with the 
g-through force and then change over to the 
ation role. About the only elements that can 
used with a reasonable degree of assurance are 
se batteries. These, owing to their very definite 


cad their capacity for quick disengagement and 


lisplacement, may be in action along the routes 
exploiting force joining it as it goes through. 
y other detachment will almost certainly result 
exploiting force going through as a foree that 


ning instead of being already formed, with great 


necessary hazard to the entire undertaking. At 
Jiu this maneuver was very crudely managed. 
not, however, a cavalry responsibility. 

The very gallant but unsuccessful first effort to 
through at Targu Jiu has already been com- 
i on under the head of the awkwardness of 
p’’ control. Von Kneussel’s Group was sent on 
ission prematurely; they encountered most un- 
ate weather conditions, and their flank was left 
t support at a eritieal moment. 
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(d) The pursuit to Bukarest would have been more 
of an exploitation and would have garnered more of 
the ‘‘fruits of vietory,’’ had the cavalry been bolder 
and less methodical. But in their careful method and 
lack of speed they were true to their own national tra- 
ditions and teachings and, after all, they did achieve 
substantial results. They were undoubtedly slowed 
down by an exceptional terrain feature. that is to say 
the unusual number of rivers that 
between the mountains and Bukarest. 

5. A Comparison: A French commentator, re- 
ferrine to the break-through at Jiu, states, 
“This conception resembled that which Allenby had 
two years afterward in Palestine when he delivered 
his break-through battle, in order to permit the ecav- 
alry to pass through * * 


had to be erossed 


Tareu 


The conception was the same, but the circumstances 
and the exeeution differed widely. The Balkan terrain 
was far more difficult; Falkenhayn’s opponents were 
not nearly so experienced as Allenby’s, but the dens- 
itv of their formations and the excellent suecessive 
positions available to the Roumanians made up for 
this to some extent. Allenby’s operation was a elassie 
in the precision of its execution and in its clean cut 
differentiation between units having the break-through 
function and those having the exploitation function. 
Ife operated with a veteran Cavalry Corps, a real 
Cavalry Corps, trained to the minute. Falkenhayn’s 
effort was loose in plan, violated the principle of unity 
of function and lacked precision in timing, these being 
absolute essentials of the break-through and exploita- 
tion operation. 


The Ideas of One Corps Area Commander on 
Cavalry Officers 


HERE is no, doubt in my mind that men of this type should represent our 
Cavalry as students in the schools for the higher training of our Army. A 
man’s record should first be with his arm, and these three men are the type 


whom T should select for this recognition. 

particularly essential to the Cavalry officer. 
Knowledge of and interest in the horse are the next 
Until we recognize these characteristics of the Cavalry by 


base of cavalry efficiency. 
elements in order. 


Physical activity and energy are 
To my mind they are the very 


some adequate reward, we shall not give the proper stimulation to our Cavalry. 


* 


Notice of Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the United States Cavalry Association will be held 
at the Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C., at 8:00 p. m., Monday, 


January 29, 1934. 


Members who do not expect to be present may send their proxies to the 
Seeretary, U. S. Cavalry Association, 1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Is This the Man Who Won the World Wer? 


By Lieutenant Colonel N. G. Thwaites, C.B.E., M.V.O.,M.C. 


Epitor’s Notet: Colonel Thwaites served in the 
World War with distinguished courage. He was tn- 
capacitated for active combat by wounds. He came on 
a mission to the United States when he recovered, and 
later, until the end of the war, was Provost Marshal 
for Great Bivtain. 

N Mareh, 1918, the Germans had won the war. 
They had all but crushed the British Fifth Army. 
They had only to march into the wide gap left be- 

tween the British and the French to crumble up the 
Allied line and roll it back on Paris and the Channel 
ports. 

The French and British were too weary and too 
few to fend off defeat. The bulk of the American 
forces were far away. They could not possibly arrive 
in time. 

The Germans were tired but still aggressive. They 
had only to push on. But they paused to catch their 
breaths, to let their big guns come up from the rear. 

And in that eritical moment a brigadier general 
ordered a cavalry charge! 

Infantrymen armed with the latest scientific 
weapons had charged those gray soldiers, and had 
been piled up in windrows. Men in armored tanks 
had charged, and had failed. Aviators had dived, 
shooting and bombing, and had failed. Great guns 
had thundered day and night, and had failed. The 
bayonet had failed. Gas had failed. All the modern 
methods had failed. 

Could cavalry succeed? Could an outmoded, out- 
dated, straightforward battle maneuver prove of 
value? 

Thundering hoofs and men with sabers! As well 
call back the ghosts of the Light Brigade. 

A year or so ago Major General Jobn Bernard 
Seely, who ordered that charge, wrote something about 
it in his book, Adventure. Later he told some fur- 
ther particulars of the affair to a great audience at 
the clubhouse of the Royal Canadians in London. 

The story raised sueh a discussion in the British 
Empire, and such an official verification, that I de- 
termined to secure from the general ail he was able 
to tell. 

General Seely has been made a baronet sinee then, 
and now he is Lord Seely of Mottistone. 

The young man who led the charge, and died 
smiling, was decorated with the Victoria Cross—fif- 
teen years after his death. He was Lieutenant 
Gordon Muriel Flowerdew of Stratheona’s Royal 
Canadian Horse, the son of an English gentleman 
farmer. : 


* Reproduced by courtesy of the author and of Libert Keasaeen 
Square, New York City. ia ‘ 
7 Editor, Liberty. 
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In Mareh, 1918, Lord Seely was a_ briga 
command of the Canadian Horse. 

“On March 20,’’ he informed me, ‘‘I wa 
moned to London; and on the following eveni 
Prime Minister and Sir Maurice Hankey dine 
Mrs. Seely and me. At the dinner I learned 


had been a German attack that morning whic! 


resulted in a great disaster, perhaps the great: 
aster ever sustained by British arms. 

‘IT went back to my brigade the next morn 
learn that indeea the defeat had been unpar: 
The Fifth Army was all but destroyed. 

‘*Tudendorff in his memoirs speaks of the 
of from eighty to ninety thousand prisoners 
first few days of that engagement. He does n 
close the frightful casualties, three times that n 
inflicted on his advaneing hosts by the ter 
British, Australian, and Canadian soldiers. 


“Throughout this horrible ordeal the cavalr 


dered service of a value out of all proportior 
size. Without that unit Germany would ha. 
the war. 

‘On the evening of March 29 we lay at 
Early in the morning of March 30 General 
came to see me. ‘The German advance contin 
said. ‘The situation is grave—extremely grav: 
must stop them if we can. We must delay 


it’s possible. They’ve captured Moreuil Ridze 
‘\miens 


they’re pouring troops into the woods on the 
side of the ridge.’ 

‘* *Villers-Bretonneux ?’ I asked. 

‘**We still hold that,’ Pitman said, ‘but it 
heavily attacked. You go to the support of 
fantry just beyond Castel, this side of Moreui 
Don’t get too heavily involved—you’ll be 
later.’ 

‘*Pitman was cool, but from the way he s 
knew that things were desperate. As I rod 
the main street with my brigade major, Maj: 
nolly, and Captain Prince Antoine of Orléa 
aide-de-camp, bullets fell like rain. At the er 
was the general commanding the Freneh divi 
our right. 

‘““*We must take Moreuil Ridge,’ I told hi 

‘Tl saw that if the Germans captured the 
had just left, the main line from Amiens 1 
would be broken. And if that happened, bot! 
would be compelled to retreat to Paris < 
Channel ports. 

‘““*Take Moreuil Ridge.’ the French gen 
claimed. ‘If we don’t, all is lost. But it ea 
taken !’ 

** “Will you send orders to stand fast at M 
I asked. ‘My men will take the ridge.’ 

“**A brigade take Moreuil Ridge ?. Impossib! 
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have the whole of the British cavalry coming 
4 support me,’ I replied. ‘And following me, Foch.’ 
“Boeh had been appointed ecommander-in-chief of 
‘he Allied armies three days before—and rumor had 
it that he was coming with great masses of new men. 
‘T do not think the French general believed me,”’ 
General Seely went on, ‘‘but he sent his orderly off 
with ‘Hold Moreuil at. all costs.’ 
“JT valloped down the hill with my aide, my orderly 
holjing a little red pennant—and my signal troop. 
As | rode through our front line [ met a young 
‘We’re going to retake the ridge,’ I said. 
‘Fire on both sides of us, as closely as you ean, while 
the est of us go up.’ The captain grinned and 
shouied, ‘Good Iuck to you, sir!’ and began giving 
order. to his men. 
infantry opened a glorious fire on both sides 
is we galloped toward the wood this side of the 
Five out of twelve of my signal troop were 
but the remaining seven reached the wood, 
off their horses and opened fire. My orderly 
d the red pennant into the ground at the point 
wood, and I looked back to see my brigade 


reeise orders: 


capti 


of Us 
ridge 
shot. 
jw} 
Jam 
of ti 
com y on. 

‘Tis enrious how galloping horses seem to magnify 

wer and number as they charge. My brigade 
ooked like a mighty host sweeping over the open 
count 

“T galloped up to Lieutenant Flowerdew, who com- 
manded the leading squadron, and as we rode along 
together I told him his task was the most adventurous 

_ but that T was confident he would sueceed. 

‘The dragoons just ahead of us had suffered 
heavily before reaching the northeast corner of the 
ridge. But they had turned into the wood and engaged 
the enemy. 

‘Bullets hummed like insects all about us. Horses 
plunged. sereamed. Men fell from horses’ backs and 
lay still or ran forward to eateh the stirrups of their 
It all seemed strange, yet natural. 

“T went with Flowerdew to a point where we could 
see past the corner of the wood. He looked fresh, fit, 
ready for any desperate deed. I pointed to a long thin 
column of Germans marching into the wood. 

“He said, with his gentle smile, ‘It is a splendid 
sir. TI will try not to fail you.’ 

“Te wheeled his men into line, and then with a 
wild shout he started, his saber raised and shining. 


aor 


comrades, 


moment, 


There were two lines of Germans faeing him. Each 
coum: was about sixty strong, and equipped with 
achine guns. One was two hundred and twenty 
yards behind the other. 
“Plowerdew checked his horse and pivoted to give 
orders to Lientenant. Harvey. 
““Tismount your men,’ he said, ‘and after we’ve 
| seize the machine guns.’ 
the squadron, less one troop, went forward 
charge, slashing and stabbing with sabers. 
guns and rifles spattered them, thinned them, 
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knocked men out of saddles, dropped horses. Those 
who were left went on, trampling the gunners and 
riflemen; rode over the first gray column and into 
and over the second. 

‘*Flowerdew, with two bullets in his chest and a 
evaping wound in each thigh, wheeled his men and 
led them back to saber the Germans who had sur- 
vived. 

*“ seventy 
wounded. 

‘*Klowerdew grinned, and crashed to the ground, 
dying. 

‘* “We've won!’ he shouted. 

‘‘His men established themselves in a little ditch 
that bordered the wood; and Harvey’s troopers, who 
had captured the machine euns, joined them there. 

“When [ arrived with the supporting squadron, I 
found what was left of Flowerdew’s men, huddled in 
twos or threes, each group with a eaptured machine 
eun, three or four dead Germans lying near each 
man. Seventy Germans had been killed by the sword. 
Probably in no other engagement in the war did the 
sword take such toll of dead. 

‘‘T saw two or three hundred others who had been 
killed by fire from their own machine guns. They lay 
in the wood and outside it. in the few 
brief moments of the eneagement, were three hundred 
men and more than eight hundred horses killed and 
wounded. 

‘Our Canadians fought with fanatic valor; but the 
enemy, now surrounded in the wood, fought equally 
well. Not one man surrendered. Hundreds were 
mowed down as they ran to join their comrades hold- 
ing on to the southeast corner. Hundreds more stood 
their ground and were shot or bayoneted. 

‘““As I rode through the my charger 
Warrior, with the dismounted squadrons of Strath- 
cona’s Ilorse, I saw a handsome young Bavarian fire 
at a Canadian and miss. The next moment a bayonet 
was thrust through his neck. He sank down, his baek 
to a tree. 

“Tie down!’ I shouted to him in 
stretcher bearer will look after vou.’ His eyes blazed 
and color came into his ashen face. He snatched up 
a rifle and eried to me, even as he fired his last shot, 
‘Nein, nem! Ich will wngefangen sterben!’ Then he 
collapsed and died as he had wished, free, untouched 
hy enemy hands. The German assault collapsed with 
him, then and there.’’ 

The Germans didn’t understand that charge of 
Klowerdew’s. They interpreted it incorrectly. They 
didn’t know those few hundred reckless Canadians 
were all that stood between them and overwhelming 
victory. 

They didn’t understand that their charge was sheer 
effrontery, the last resource of armies facing chaos. 

But—does a squadron of a beaten and retreating 
army fling itself, without hepe, upon the oncoming 
mass of the enemy? Do a few hundred men attack 
hundreds of thousands in a vain effort to stay their 
march? Ridiculous. 

(Concluded on Page 64. 
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The German Intelligence Service During 


the World War 


By Baron Guido Errante 


seen an almost extravagant outpouring of so-called 

war literature. While official historians of the 
various staffs are laboriously building up still confused 
facts of the great tragedy, popular fancy likes to see 
the events with a romantic background. To the inno- 
cent minds of a new generation the martyrdom of men, 
who fought against death for many long years, every 
hour of every day, is represented as a joy and an 
exaltation, or as a terrible and useless punishment. 

A subject about which the imagination of ignorant 
writers has had the widest field for expansion, is that 
of espionage. We have been overrun with improbable 
and puerile tales, wherein beautiful, perfidious and 
astute ladies, with incomparable finesse and poisoned 
kisses, extract the most vital secrets from diplomats and 
generals, 

The truth is very different. The romantic spy, sacred 
to legend and tradition from the Napoleonic era, has 
now almost disappeared. That infamous species, 
abounding during the great war, was very democratic 
and not at all brilliant. Suffice it to recall that the 
elass of persons, regularly employed, and forming the 
vast number of operators, were recruited from soldiers 
of low rank, commercial travelers, smugglers, small 
merchants, mountebanks, ete. 

An authentic history of espionage during the years 
1914-19 can never be written. The methods employed, 
the individuals enrolled, the results obtained are veiled 
in mystery. Documents pertaining thereto will cer- 
tainly never leave the archives where they are filed 
But it is possible today for anyone, who was part of the 
Intelligence Service of one of the belligerants, to re- 
construct the general lines of the great enterprise with- 
out betraying any secret. 

The organization of the Service, which functioned 
perfectly in Germany even before the war, was created 
by the staffs of the Entente armies only during the con- 
flict. Obviously, therefore, to give an exact idea of the 
innumerable ramifications and of the technique of the 
Service, it is advisable to describe the intricate network 
of the German system, passing over the others, im- 
provised at the beginning of hostilities, and which, al- 
most to the end of the war, served more for purpose of 
defense than of attack. 

The inadequacy of the Entente’s organization is il- 
lustrated by this anecdote. I remember at Berne, one 
night in March, 1918, that the head of a department 
in the Allied Information Service awoke his Italian 
colleague from deep sleep, because of some newly ar- 
rived ‘‘important’’ and ‘‘urgent’’ information. A 
trusted agent, returned from scouting in enemy terri- 
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|: recent times, particularly in America, we have 


tory, he said excitedly, had received exact data about 
a large scale offensive which the Austro-Germanis in. 
tended to launch against the Italian front that April, 
Gorizia was to be the objective! Yet Gorizia, since 
October, 1917, had been some twenty miles inside the 
Austrian lines! I remember the kindly smile and the 
affable manner with which the Italian Colonel showed 
his colleague the actual situation of the troops on a 
large wall map, and the latter’s fury at having paid 
hard cash for the trusted informant’s pretended 
journey. 

Gradually, however, the Allied Services, and espee. 
ially the French, were able to build up an efficient 
organization, particularly for the defensive work of 
counter-espionage, and were finally able to discover the 
network of an enormous German spy system. 

Let us pass over the Austro-Hungarian service 
briefly. It was affiliated with the German one, and 
although it enjoyed a much older and more famous 
tradition than the latter, was but poorly prepared for 
military purposes. In fact, for decades its organiza- 
tion had been completely absorbed by the Foreign 
Ministry for political purposes and by the Ministry of 
the Interior for police purposes. Consequently, the 
Austro-Hungarian espionage assumed, during the war, 
a predominantly political character. In this field, it 
was very competent and it supplied what was lacking 
in the German organization. 

The German General Staff organized the Intelligence 
Service in a scientific manner, without fantasy or 
romance, but with the most vigilant, careful and fre. 
quently the most humble and patient work. Every 
minute part was studied in detail, and each connect- 
ing link was organized with mechanical precisio: 


One of the most difficult tasks of the German Se 
eret Service heads was, naturally, the reeruiting and 
training of spies. <A special class of agents, generally 
made up of petty officers unable to go to war, took 
care of that. Their position required them tv work 
among the deserters and the interned. All internment 
camps, not only in Austria and in Germany, b::t also 
in Holland and Switzerland, were the scene of col- 
tinual search. Deserters were plentiful, especially in 
Switzerland. Outside the law and because o! their 
moral predisposition to treachery, they were 21 easy 
prey to the inducements offered by enemy Inte!ligence 
Services. Their knowledge of their own country and 
of the war zone in which they had been stationed 
made them potentially good material. 

Exact information is at hand zoncerning the com- 
pensation allowed for decoying the spies inio the 
service. After an initial payment, varying from 500 
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9 2,000 franes, fifty franes daily were given to the 
travelling personnel of inferior position. Then a fixed 
sum of from 500 to 5,000 frances was paid for each 
journey, where the services were of an ordinary nature. 
For extraordinary services, the compensation was apt 
to be much more, the highest reward being reserved 
for the terrorist agents. There was an established rate, 
for instanee, for sinking ships, the amount fluctuating 
from 300,000 to a million franes, according to the 
type and efficiency of the vessel. 

It has been possible to collect a good deal of in- 
formation on the terrorist attempts which took place 
during the first years of the war, particularly in Italy, 
after Italian counter-espionage ascertained that the 
center for planning such attacks was located at the 
Austro-Hungarian Consulate in Zurich. It was there 
that one of the most brilliant coups of which the En- 
tente Serviees could boast was conceived and executed. 
On the last night of the Carnival in 1917, two sailors 
from Italy were smuggled into the offices of the 
Austro-Hungarian Consulate in Zurich, located in the 
very center of the city. There they blew open the 
safe, extracting from it voluminous and very valuable 
information, which they entrusted to a faithful mess- 
enger, who before dawn made his way to Italy. From 
the documents we obtained at that time, we were able 
to recognize the latest acts of the enemy, including 
the recent destruction of the dreadnought ‘‘ Leonardo 
Da Vinei’’ in an Italian port; to identify many Ger- 
man and Austrian spies, to take adequate measures 
for apprehending them in the act and to adopt all 
means of defense. 

Neither the interned nor the deserters, 
“ompulsion, were ever used on missions of trust and 
confidence and they always remained in a low grade of 
the service. The choice of reputable agents present- 
ed even greater difficulties and had to be based on 
still other means. One method generaliy used, especial- 
’ in neutral countries, was the insertion of a news- 
paper advertisement offering well paid employment 
for men and women knowing foreign languages and 
willing to travel. There appeared in the ‘‘ Algemeen 
Handesblad’’ of Amsterdam, in November, 1916, an 
idvertisement for a person of Dutch nationality, will- 
ing to travel abroad for soine weeks. Subsequently, it 
was discovered that the advertisement had been in- 
serted by a German, manager of an industrial organiza- 
tion at Utrecht. The intention was to send the Dutch 
applicant to Italy. There he would pretend to be en- 
gaged in buying and shipping raw materials needed in 
construetion work. In reality, however, he was to tour 
the ports of the Tyrrenean Sea, forwarding to a Swiss 
address given him upon his departure news of the 
movements of Italian ships. 

The reeruiting of high grade type of agents was 
preferably conducted where national sentiment was not 
involved and there was no fixed political opinion on 
the war issues, in milieus where the prospect of enter- 
» service of a foreign power might appear pic- 
ie and romantic. even to honorable people. In 
hat the temptation to enter the service might 
be greater, reeruiting in such countries was not in- 
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frequently directed by persons high in the diplomatic 
service. Operations of this kind were successful chiefly 
in countries far from the theatre of the war, such as 
America, Scandinavia and Japan. The candidate, se- 
leeted from the upper classes of society, was the re- 
cipient of liberal favors and attentions and was treated 
as a political aide, equal to any other. Invited to 
dine, introduced to persons occupying high positions 
and leading luxurious lives in palaces adorned by the 
coats of arms of sovereigns, received by a crowd of sec- 
retaries and servants, the dazzled new recruit was gen- 
erally won over completely. 

Agents speaking Serbian were much in demand, 
above all in Austria. Many Croats and Czechs were 
able to travel freely in the Entente countries, passing 
themselves off as Serbian refugees, supplied as they 
were with Serbian passports, for which, (before the 
invasion of Serbia) the Austrian service paid as high 
as 10,000 Kronen each. 

Once the agents were recruited, it was necessary to 
instruet them before they could be used. For this 
purpose, the Germans had organized real schools, 
funetioning admirably. After the invasion of Belgium 
a school of this type was established at Antwerp, lo- 
cated in a fashionable section of the city. Directly 
opposite was a public toilet, the matron of which was 
a German, charged with watching the house and any- 
thing suspicious that might go on in the neighborhood. 
The school was directed by a major and various of- 
ficers taught there, but the most important member of 
the faculty was, strange to say, a beautiful Norwegian 
She spoke many languages fluently, and was 
very active and very intelligent. The clients of the 
house used to eal] her ‘‘Fraulein Doetor’’. The initia- 
tion of recruits to the service was attended to with 
infinite precaution. The new agents were not per- 
mitted to see any of their future colleagues, nor to be 
seen by them. They were introduced directly into 
one of the many rooms in the school, each one of 
which, marked with a letter of the alphabet, was dedi- 
cated to a special group of agents. 

It has been impossible to ascertain on what basis a 
countersign was given to each candidate. It is appar- 
ent, however, that the letter designating the room fre- 
quented by the particular pupil, together with another 
letter (indicating probably the country of origin) and 
the number of matriculation, formed the sign after- 
wards attached by the pupil to his reports in lieu of 
his name; for example, L.S. 52, F.A. 54, ete. 

The beautiful Norwegian first ascertained by an ex- 
amination the capability, culture and memory of the 
new recruit, and then assigned him to a course of 
study, varying in length according to the results ex- 
pected, or the tasks which she wished to allot to him. 
For one or two weeks the scholar spent several hours 
of the day before maps and colored tables, represent- 
ing uniforms of the enemy armies, models of warships. 
types of dirigibles and airplanes, ete. He then pro- 
ceeded to study the particular matters which were to 
form the subject of his investigation; numbers and 
kinds of troops stationed in the locality to be visited, 
armies and their distribution, names of the superior 
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officers, electric plants, telegraph and telephone lines, 
ete. The agent had to learn by heart detailed and 
specific questionnaires on all these matters. Particu- 
lar attention was given to everything pertaining to 
munition plants and to the transportation of troops. 
The agent’s reports in this line assumed the propor- 
tion of veritable monographs. The mere list of possi- 
ble subjects was long enough in itself, but one 
of them contained besides a series of subdivisions con- 
stituting a real and systematic treatise on the matter. 
On the subject of troop transportation the question- 
naire was interminable. In order to enabie the pupil 
to judge the quantity of moving troops, he was trained 
to note the minutes which a column takes to traverse 
a certain distance in all possible formations of march. 

The technical course was accompanied by a general 
and psychological one. In every report the agent was 
required primarily to refer to things he had seen and 
to reply to three inevitable questions: How? Where? 
When? Referring to things seen by others, he had to 
state if these third parties had or had not been eye- 
witnesses, and to give a biographical sketch of these 
outsiders. 

He was absolutely forbidden to take notes from 
newspapers or magazines. In order to invite others to 
confide important information, pupils were instructed 
to invent something very sensational in the course of 
conversation and to invest it with an air of great 
mystery. They were directed also to pretend, if pos- 
sible, ignorance of a language, so that they might 
overhear the conversation of others. They were 
finally instructed that it was more satisfactory to as- 
certain a half dozen facts than to listen to a hundred 
opinions. 

The course at the Antwerp school, necessarily brief, 
lasted from four to six weeks. When it was finished 
the agent was given a specific and limited task, in- 
volving a very short journey, and he was instructed to 
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return immediately, after having completed his work 
for new orders. Such a system was most efficient. 
These missions, although not producing long gvnera| 
reports, were none the less useful for the purposes of 
the service, for the information centers had cons antly 
on hand small problems, whose solution was ©: im. 
mediate and urgent necessity. 

For example, when the submarine U 29 was 
many agents were sent through France and Eng! 
find out how the disaster occurred, what happe: ed to 
the commander, and what system the English -yould 
adopt for the eapture of submarines. Whe: the 
presence of English submarines in the Baltie became 
known, other agents were charged with establishing 
how they had found a passage from the Nort! Sea 
into the Baltic. During the battle of Verdun it was the 
task of various agents to ascertain what changes had 
been made in orders to munition factories. 

In this way, by clearly limiting the scope of tie in- 
quiry to specific objects, it was possible to obtain cor- 
rect information and at the same time to prevent the 
spy from being evasive and from giving genera! and 
inaccurate data—a possibility which the service heads 
feared more than any other. 

The candidate left school on his first mission cquip- 
ped with a personal countersign for identification, 
which might be useful with the police. From that 
moment the agent began to be active within the orbit 
of one of the information centers of the service, scat- 
tered alone the frontier or abroad. His direet contact 
with any central organization ceased almost completely. 

The recruiting and training of spies was, it is ap- 
parent, conducted by the Germans methodically and 
uniformly. They knew how to give a scientific turn 
to their system, distributing the various branclies all 
over the world, and adapting their function and im- 
portance to the nature and progress of military opera 
tions. 
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Comment on ‘‘Is This the Man Who Won the World War?’’ 
pages 14 and 15 of this issue. 


Liberty, through Mr. George Sylvester Viereeck, called the attention of 
Emperor William II, Supreme Commander of the German Armies in the World 


War, to the claim that Lieutenant 
for the Allies. 


Flowerdew was the man who won the war 
The Emperor’s spokesman, Baron von Sell, replies: 


‘‘Reports of the Flowerdew incident were published in several German 


newspapers. 


There is at least a grain of truth in the story, since on the 27th 


of March, 1918, the Ninth Infantry Division of the Eighteenth Army had sue- 


eeeded tactically in breaking through the enemy lines at Montdidier. 


If a 


push backed by ample reserves had followed, it is probable that an actual break 
between the French and British armies would have resulted. 

“Tf the favor of the moment was not exploited by the Germans, the reason 
must be sought in the fact that the German command and the troops in the 
field did not suspect the significance of their achievement in occupying Mont- 


didier and the surrounding heights. 


It seems quite feasible that the heroic 


deed of the British lieutenant contributed to this mistaken impression. 
‘‘Major (sic) Seely’s words glorify a man who did his duty as a brave 
soldier, probably without suspecting the immensity of the stake involved for 


his own side. 


It is not possible to reject entirely the construction placed upon 


the question by the British major general.’’ 
This comment is also reprinted from Liberty, November 4, 1933. 
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The Grand Strategy of the World War 


From the Point of View of an ‘“‘Easterner’”’ 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith 


PART Il 


YITH the over-running of Serbia and the estab- 
lishment of direct communication between Ger- 
many and Turkey, as described in the previous 
the World War entered upon a new phase. 

entral Powers had ceased to be a_ beseiged 

s, they had broken through 
rees encircling them and, 

their possession of the 
elles, they still maintained 
trangle-hold on Russia. 

was only one ‘‘fly in the 

nt,’ as far as the position 
Central Powers and their 
ian ally was coneerned. 

as the Saloniea front, which, 
as it existed, was a stand- 

nace to the modified form 

littel Europa’’ which Ger- 
ad at last achieved. 
ereation of the Salonica 
vas not a voluntary act on 
rt of the Kntente Powers. 
been imposed upon them 
enemy. In the first eighteen 
of the war all initiative 

een in the hands of the 

Powers. This was inevi 
wing to the fashion in whieh 
tente Powers had organized 
uduet of the war. They 
ed no eentral authority, no 


couneil empowered 10 King Constantine of Greece 


m the war as a whole. 
time some German suecess placed them face 
with a fait accompli they began hastily to take 
Paris consulted London, London got in toueh 
‘etrograd and Petrograd sought the views of 
But while the Allies were thus, to use a vulgar 
ressive phrase, ‘‘chewing the rag,’’ events were 
swiftly. The contrast in the enemy camp was 
e. There the will of the Kaiser was supreme. 
e ‘pressed the button’’ Vienna, Sofia and 
tinople moved like one man. Napoleon once 
’Autriche est toujours en arriére, d’une idée, 
année, d’un corps d’armée.’’? This ironical 
of the great captain completely deseribed the 
and policy of the Entente Powers. 
ited in my first article, when the Austro-Ger- 
‘ak-through took place on the Danube front, 


the Allies began hastily landing troops at Salonieca 
in a vain effort to come to the assistance of the Serbs. 
They considered they had a perfect right to make use 
of that Aegean port since Greece and Serbia were 
allies, in virtue of the treaty signed in 1913, after the 
Turco-Balkan war. By this treaty 
rreece and Serbia agreed to act 
together in ease of an attack by 
Bulgaria. The Belgrade Govern- 
ment, in such a_ contingeney, 
undertook to place 150,000 men on 
the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. In 
view, however, of the Austro-Ger- 
man attack on the Danube front, 
Serbia was unable to spare such 
a foree. This being so, M. Veni- 
zelos, the Greek Premier, suggested 
that the Entente Powers should 
furnish them, This they consented 
to do and in Oetober 1915 beean 
disembarking troops at Saloniea. 
Simultaneously M. Venizelos 
ordered the mobilization of the 
Greek army. But at this point the 
first complications arose. Though 
Bulgaria had mobilized her army 
she had not vet attacked Serbia, so 
that the casus foederis provided 
for in the treaty did not actually 
exist and Greece was still nomi- 
nally neutral. M. Venizelos was, 
therfore, forced, as a matter of 
form, to issue a protest against 
the landing of the Franco-British troops. But at the 
same time he issued orders to the Greek officer com- 
manding at Salonica, General Moskhopoulos, to make 
no opposition to the landing of the Allied troops but 
on the contrary to show the French and British com- 
manders every courtesy. 

But both the Allies and M. Venizelos reckoned with- 
out Greece’s pro-German King. A week later he dis- 
missed M. Venizelos from office and replaced him by 
M. Zaimis, who was pledged to a repudiation of the 
Graeco-Serbian treaty and the continuation of so-called 
neutrality on the part of Greece. This secession of 
Greece radically changed the military situation of the 
Allies. Instead of being flanked and aided by 300,000 
Greek allied troops, the handful of men landed 
(about 20.000) constituted the entire force that was 
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to save Serbia. These were shortly afterwards re- 
inforeed by the 10th Irish Division, 13,000 men, from 
Gallipoli, while France sent additional troops, so that 
at the opening of the campaign this force, later to be 
known as the Army of the Orient, numbered nearly 
40,000 men. 

This army was placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Sarrail, a soldier of eminence, who had played 
an active and brilliant part on the Western front in 
France. He had the reputation of being an energetic 
and resourceful leader. During the retreat to the 
Marne he commanded the Third French Army, which 
held the sector around Verdun. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for the field entrenchments around that city (he 
belonged to the engineer arm of the French army) 
which afterwards enabled the French successfully to 
resist the attack of the German Crown Prince’s army. 

He had, however, the reputation of taking a more 
active part in French party politics than was advisable 
in a soldier. By many his rapid advance in rank and 
the confidence he enjoyed were ascribed to the support 
he received from the Radical Socialist party. This 
made him many enemies among military men and 
caused much division of opinion as 
to his real merits as a soldier. When 
he first arrived in Salonica he organ- 
ized a Political Bureau, as part of 
the General Headquarters Staff, com- 
posed of militarized deputies from 
the French Chamber. This was later 
dissolved, by orders from Paris, and 
the soldier-deputies recalled. Many 
people believed further that he oceu- 
pied himself too much with political 
moves in Athens and in Greek Mace- 
donia, to the detriment of his mili- 
tary effort. 

At the same time, from the very 
start, his task was no easy one. 
Though General Sarrail was nomi- 
nally in supreme command, the com- 
mander of the British contingent. 
General Sir Bryan Mahon, was 
subordinated to General C. C. Monro, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, with headquarters at Malta. 
Each time the British commander at Salonica received 
an order from General Sarrail he submitted it by cable 
to General Monro for his approval before carrying it 
out. It would be difficult to find a better example of 
how not to run a campaign than the situation thus 
created. 

In October 1915, when the Salonica force first began 
active operations, it soon became clear that all hope 
of joining forces with the Serbian army and under- 
taking a successful offensive against the Austro-Ger- 
mano-Bulgarian invasion was out of the question. The 
most that the army under General Sarrail could hope 
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to do was to push forward and capture Uskub (Skop. 
lie), the point where the Salonica-Nish railway ha 
its junction with the branch line to Mitovitza, in the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar, the line along whic) the 
Serbian armies were retreating. If the Franco-!:ritish 
force could have captured and held Uskub, a safe line 
of retreat would have been secured for the Serbs. 

But it was not to be; events were moving too fast, 
On October 20th the Bulgarian army under Gener] 
Todoroff captured Veles (Kuprulu) and two days later 
made its triumphant entry into Uskub. A last effort 
was then made to effect a junction at Veles with the 
Serbs who were operating down the Babuna Pass. The 
difficulties, however, proved insurmountable anc with 
the failure of this effort the last chance of establishing 
contact with the Serbian army was at an end and 
King Peter’s armies were forced to resume their re. 
treat and take refuge in Albania. 

The Allied forces were, therefore, forced to abandon 
all efforts to aid the Serbs and had to fall back on 
the Salonica base. The attack of the Bulgarians was 
so violent that the retreat became a diffiieult and de. 
licate operation, as they had to fall back through the 

pass known as the Demir Kapu. 
Though this defile is fairly broad 
at its entrance, its exit, twelve miles 
distant, is a narrow, rocky gorge, 
500 yards long, from which the pass 
takes its name, Demir Kapu being 
Turkish for Iron Gate. 
But the army could not remain on 
Serbian soil. It was too much en 
l’air, too far removed from its base 
at Salonica. It, therefore, became 
necessary to return to Greek terri- 
tory. This at once raised political 
difficulties. The Greeks pretended to 
be afraid that the Germano-Bul- 
garian armies might invade Greece in 
pursuit of the Franco-British force. 
A large number of Greek troops were 
concentrated around Salonieca and it 
became known that in certain circles 
in Athens the idea of disarming and 
interning the retreating [| ranco- 
British army was gaining ground. 
This caused the Allies to tak. dras- 
tie measures, and on November 23, 1915, they presented 
the Skouloudis Government (which on Noveniber 7 
had replaced the Zaimis Cabinet) with a note stating 
that ‘‘in view of the attitude adopted by the Hellenic 
Government toward certain questions affectii ¢ the 
security of the Allied troops and their freedom of 
action (two privileges to which they are enti‘/ed in 
the cireumstanees in which they landed on Greek 
territory) the Allied Powers have deemed it ni 
to take certain measures, the efieet of whic! 
suspend the economic and commercial facilities 
Greece has hitherto enjoyed at their hands.’’ 
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King Constantine and his Government disavowed 
any intention of attacking or interning the Franco- 
British troops. They were, however, much opposed to 
withdrawing the Greek troops from the zone of the 
Allied army or conceding to the latter the full use of 
the railways and harbor. 

The Greek Government offered to establish a ‘‘corri- 
dor’? by which the Allied troops could retire on 
Salonica and embark there. Missions from France and 
England, headed by M. Denys Cochin and Lord Kitch- 
ener, failed to get anything but vague assurances from 
King Constantine. The blockade was accordingly 
maintained until December 12 when the Athens Gov- 
ernment gave way and consented to withdraw .' the 
Greek troops, except one division, from Salonica. 

On that date all the Franco-British forces were on 
Greek territory, holding a front running from Kara- 
suli, on the Vardar railway, to Kilindir, on the 
Salonica-Dedeagatch railway. These two points were 
connected by a branch line of railway. It was on 
this line that the Allies prepared for the supreme 
attack by the enemy. But this never came. Why the 
Central Powers failed to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity finally to erush the Allied resistance and cap- 
ture Saloniea has never been explained. It was one 
of the major errors of German strategy and con- 
tributed not a little to their losing the war. 

The Athens Government pretended that it deserved 
credit for this, alleging that the Bulgarians feared the 
intervention of Greece if they invaded Greek territory, 
but in view of the subsequent treason of the Greek 
King and Government in surrendering Fort Rupel to 
the Bulgarians without firing a shot, this seems hardly 


probable. It is more probable that the Kaiser counted 
on the ‘‘neutrality’’ of his royal brother-in-law to 
render the position of the Allies untenable and lead 
them to abandon the whole Salonica front, the more 
so as the Germans were openly boasting of the coming 
invasion of Egypt by their Turkish allies, now com- 
pletely re-provisioned and re-munitioned, as the re- 
sult of the crushing of Serbia. In addition there was 
wrangling between Berlin and Sofia as to whether the 
forces in the Balkans should be under the supreme 
command of a Bulgarian or a German general. Vienna 
and Sofia were further in hot dispute as to the ulti- 
mate fate of Salonica, both Austria and Bulgaria 
claiming the right to annex it when captured. What- 
ever may have been the reason for the hesitation of 
the Central Powers, the fact remains that the Franco- 
British army was able, unmolested, to take over its 
new positions on Greek territory. 

When this was accomplished the whole mission and 
scope of the Army of the Orient had changed. Its 
original objeetive had been an energetic offensive to 
save the Serbian army and prevent the Austro-Ger- 
man forces under General von Mackensen from joining 
hands with the Bulgarians. In this it had failed. The 
Serbian army had been forced to quit Serbian terri- 
tory and retreat into Albania. Salonica, from being 
a mere port of disembarkation, had now changed to 
the base of a new defensive front. The task of Gen- 
eral Sarrail’s army was no longer that of driving out 
the Germano-Bulgarian army but was tc prevent the 
port of Salonica falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The first care of the Allied Commander-in-Chief was 
to prepare the defence of the entrenched camp of 
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Photostatic copy of the actual telegram from Count Berchtold to the Serbian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Contributed by Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith of the 
Royal Yugoslav Legation. 


Translation 


The Royal Serbian Government not having replied in a satisfactory manner to the note 
which was handed to it by the Austro-Hungarian Minister in Belgrade on the date of 23rd 
July 1914, the Imperial and Royal Government finds itself under the necessity of itself taking 


4 


steps to safeguard its rights and interests and in order to do so to have recourse to the force ene) 
of arms. Austria-Hungary therefore considers itself from this moment in a state of war with | ord: 
Serbia. par 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria-Hungary nig 
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Salonica. This was no easy task as the total number 
of troops at his disposal at this date did not execed 
900,000 men. On account of the smallness of his army 
General Sarrail could not dream of holding either the 
outer or the inner ring of mountains which surround 
the city and plain of Saloniea. 

As a eonsequence the western line of defense was 
shed on the Vardar. Toward its mouth that 
forms a marshy delta, providing a natural 
le to enemy attack. This made it possible for 
» to be held by a minimum number of men. But 
etor had one serious drawback, namely, that 
malaria of the most virulent kind raged there six 
mont is of the year. From the village of Topshin, on 
the Vardar, the line ran east to the Langhaza and 
Beshi < Lakes, reaching the Gulf of Orfano at Stavros. 
The ‘otal length of the line was fifty miles. 

Beiind this line lay the Chaleidice Peninsula, into 
whic!:, if hard pressed, the Army of the Orient could 
have retired. As this is bounded on the western side 
by tie Gulf of Salonica and on the eastern side by 
the Gulf of Orfano, the guns of the fleets could have 
powerfully aided the land forces and rendered the 
peniisula practically impregnable. General Castelnau. 
Piel’! Marshal Joffre’s Chief of Staff, who made a tour 
of inspection on December 20, 1915, gave it as his 
opinion that the entrenched camp of Salonica was safe 
from capture. 

Nothing was negleeted to still further strengthen the 
natural advantages of the position. A deep and 
elaborate system of trenches, with formidable barbed 
wire entanglements, was constructed, from which 
numerous machine gun batteries commanded all the 
points from which the enemy could attack. 

But if the military situation was fairly satisfactory 
it was more than eould be said of the political one. As 
the Army of the Orient was on what was technically 
neutral territory, the French and British politically en- 
joyed no more rights than the enemy. The presence 
in Saloniea of Austrian, German, Bulgarian and Turk- 
ish consulates, together with hundreds of German and 
Austrian civilians and thousands of Turks and Bul- 
garians, was a constant menace, against which a large 
force of military police had to be employed. 

This soon found evidence that the various consulates, 
as was to be expected, were centers of enemy espionage. 
Their activities were undoubtedly at the bottom of the 
enemy air raids and after one of these General Sarrail 
ordered the consuls to be arrested. This action on the 
part of the French Commander-in-Chief caused loud 
protest from the Greek Government. This, however, 
died away when the French were able to bring proof 
that the consulates were not only the headquarters of 
tneniy propaganda and espionage, but were actually 
used as storehouses for arms and munitions, with 
which it was evidently the intention of the enemy to 
arm ihe hostile section of the population in the event 
of a serious reverse to the Allies. 

In spite of the loud assurances by the Greeks of their 
“benevolent”? neutrality, the policy of the Athens 
Government was viewed with profound (and, as it 
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afterwards turned out, well merited) suspicion. ‘The 
defence of Eastern Macedonia, of which the vital point 
was the great iron girder bridge of Demirhissar, on 
which the railway from Doiran to Seres crossed the 
Struma, was in Greek hands. The northern extremity 
of the bridge was guarded by Fort Rupel, the key 
position of the Struma entrance into Greece. Fort 
Rupel was the most powerful fortress on Greek soil. 
But as General Sarrail had no confidence that the 
Greek garrison would put up an energetic defense 
ugainst the Bulgarians, he gave orders that the bridge 
at Demirhissar and a smaller one at Kilindir, near 
Doiran, should be blown up. This was done on Janu- 
ary 12. 

A week later General Sarrail was officially entrusted 
with the supreme command of the Army of the Orient. 
This automatically put an end to the extraordinary 
situation of the general commanding the British con- 
tingent being responsible to Malta for all his opera- 
tions. 

During the winter months operations were chiefly 
confined to skirmishes between the cavalry of both 
sides, occasionally reinforced by light artillery. Rein- 
forcements, both British and French, meanwhile were 
arriving steadily, so that by the end of winter the 
Army of the Orient had inereased to over 200,000 men. 

Such was the position when, in the spring of 1916, 
the transportation of the Serbian army from the island 
of Corfu was begun. This force had, in the interval, 
heen thoroughly re-equiped and re-organized. The 
new material had been assembled at Orange, Lunel and 
Montauban in the south of Franee. As the entire ar- 
tillery, pontoon trains, field telegraphy, ambulance, 
transport, motors, horses and all the thousand and one 
things that make up the impedimenta of a modern 
army in the field had to be transported to Salonica, the 
task was a formidable one. 

But if the military part of the transportation ran 
smoothly enough, it was more than could be said of the 
political side. The Entente Powers knew that the 
Mediterranean was swarming with enemy submarines. 
They, therefore, proposed that the transports, instead 
of making the long voyage around Cape Matapan, 
should proceed to Itea in the Gulf of Corinth and land 
the troops there to be sent on by the Larissa railway 
to Saloniea. 

To this the Skouloudis Government raised 
objections. It claimed that the passage of the army 
would disorganize the ordinary traffic and that the 
Serbs might bring infectious diseases into the country 
and, last but not least, the permission to cross Greek 
territory might be regarded as a breach of Greek neu- 
trality, which might embroil Greece with the Central 
Powers. The real reason was, of course, that the pro- 
German Greek King desired to put every obstacle in 
the way of the Allies and, in the interest of his impe- 
rial brother-in-law, delay as long as possible the arrival 
of the Serbian reinforcements en the Maeedonian 
front. 

But while these long-drawn-out negotiations were 
going on at Athens, the Serbian Headquarters Staff 
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began the transport of the troops by sea, preferring to 
take the risk of submarine attack rather than lose any 
more time. For the transportation France provided 
21 vessels, Italy 5 and Great Britain 3. The transpor- 
tation, thanks to the tireless vigilance of the convoying 
fleets, was accomplished without the loss of a single 
man. 

The first transport left Corfu on April 8 and by 
June 6 the entire Serbian army, re-clothed, re-shod and 
re-equipped, was on Macedonian soil, ready to take the 
field once more. Its strength was about 100,000 men. 

It consisted of three armies and an independent 
cavalry division. The First Army, was under the 
command of Field Marshal Misitch. It consisted of 
the Vardar Division, under the command of Colonel 
Lutsakovitch and the Morava Division, under Colonel 
C. Milovanovitch. 

The Second Army was under the command of Field 
Marshal Stepa Stepanovitch. It consisted of the Shu- 
madia Division, under the command of Colonel Zivko 
avovitch (who, in the preceding campaign had been 
Assistant Chief of Staff) and the Timok Division, 
under the command of General Militch. 

The Third Army was under the command of General 
Milosh Vasitch. It consisted of the Drina Division, 
under the command of Colonel Smilavitch and the 
Danube Division, under the command of Colonel 
Angelovitceh. 

The infantry consisted of four regi- 
ments, each of three battlions, the divisional cavalry, 


divisions of 


the divisional artillery (field, mountain and howitzer 
batteries) and the necessary sanitary and commissa- 
riat sections and the transport service. 

The army was under the command of the 
Prince-Regent Alexander, with General Bovoviteh as 
Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 

On July 30th a division of Russian troops, under the 


whole 


command of General Leontieff arrived and was fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards by 30,000 Italians, under the 
command of General Alfonso Petitti de Roreto. With 
their arrival the Army of the Orient was now defi- 
nitely constituted. It was, in many respects, the most 
remarkable force in military annals, consisting as it 
did of French, British, Serbian, Russian and Italian 
troops. Though this certainly made for picturesque- 
ness it did not make it as efficient a fighting machine 
as it would have been if it had consisted of troops of a 
single nationality. Each army enjoyed military and 
administrative autonomy. Each had its own Com- 
mander-in-Chief and its own Headquarters Staff. The 
French contingent was under the command of General 
Cordonnier while General Sir Bryan Mahon had been 
succeeded in command of the British foree by General 
G. F. Milne. 

Up to the arrival of the final contingents of the 
Army of the Orient there had been more or less a lull 
in the operations on the Salonica front. But in the 
meantime events of great political importance had 
taken place. The complete abandonment of the offen- 


sive by the Allies and their retirement within the en- 
trenched camp of Salonica had greatly encouraged the 
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enemy and had caused him to decide to attack. The 
weak point of the Allied line was the position to the 
east of the Struma. The right bank of that river ang 
the Greek frontier were guarded by French troc,)s but, 
except for the destruction of the Demirhissar bridge, 
nothing had been done to cover the eastern flank. It 
is true that this was occupied by Greek troops, but 
General Sarrail was filled with deep distrust of ‘he gol. 
diers of King Constantine. The positions they held 
should have guarded the Allies from attack through 
the Struma valley. The entrance to this was com. 
manded by Fort Rupel, the most formidable fortress 
in Greece. This fortress was strongly garrisoned by 
Greek troops and behind it lay two Greek army corps, 
one having its headquarters at Seres and the other at 
Kavala. 

A few days later General Sarrail’s fears were justi- 
fied. On May 26th the Bulgarian army suddenly ad- 
vanced on Fort Rupel. The commandant of that fort, 
after the merest pretence at resistance, surrendered to 
the enemy. The key of the Struma valley was, there. 
fore, now in the hands of the Bulgarians. It was sub- 
sequently discovered that this act of betrayal by the 
Greeks had been plotted months before. As far back 
as Mareh, General Yanakitsas, the Greek Minister of 
War, had sent instructions to all the commandants of 
fortresses in Greece, ordering them not to offer any re- 
sistance to the Bulgarian or German armies. 

Needless to say, this act of treachery led to an in- 
stant and irremediable breach between the Allies and 
the Skouloudis Government. A strict blockade of all 
Greek ports was at once established and this was fol- 
lowed by a peremptory demand for the immediate dis- 
missal of M. Skouloudis and his Cabinet and its re- 
placement by a cabinet d’affaires, which should be en- 
tirely without political color and which should guar- 
antee the continuance of a ‘‘benevolent neutrality” 
vis-a-vis the Entente Powers. In addition, the latter 
demanded the complete demobilization of the Greek 
army, the dissolution of the Greek parliament and the 
dismissal of certain objectionable police officials. Asa 
result of these measures M. Zaimis was recalled to the 
premiership. 

The Greek opposition being, for the time being at 
least, ‘‘steam-rollered’’, General Sarrail started the 


organization of his front. To the British was en- 
trusted the part to the east and northeast of S:/onica, 


alone the Struma from Lake Butkovo to the northern 
extremity of Lake Tachinos. The French held the 


centre of the front, the line running from Lake Doiran 
to a point west of the Vardar, where it joined ‘ie sec 
tor held by the Serbian army. The French sec/or was 


the shortest but strategetically the most important of 


the three, as it extended along the valley of t!ic Var- 
dar, the direct line of route of an invading army 
marching on Salonica. It was opposed by a Germano- 
Bulgarian army under General von Winckler. The 
British and Serbian contingents were at first faced by 


purely Bulgarian armies under the command of Gen- 
eral Lodoroff, but later the line facing the Serbs was 
reinforced by German troops. 
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General Sarrail paid the Serbian army the high com- 
pliment of assigning to it, as its field of operations, the 
most formidable portion of the whole front, the tow- 
ering Moglene mountain range, a natural fortress of 
almost impregnable strength. This mountain range is 
the natural barrier defending the plain of Monastir. 
The average height of the mountains is about 5000 feet, 
though at several points this is exceeded, the cloud- 
capped summit of the gigantic Kaymakchalan towering 
up over 8000 feet above the plain. These mountains 
are, for the most part, bare masses of granite, denuded 
of all vegetation and rising, step by step, by precipi- 
tous cliffs, up which the attacking foree had to climb, 
ofte. on hands and knees. 

It was in this region that the Serbs began their at- 


tack on July 26. On that day the Shumadia Division 
drove the enemy from a number of positions, notably 


On the follow- 
The battle 


the villages of Pojar and Strujisino. 
ay the Bulgarians counter-attacked. 


ing 

rage'i violently for 28 hours but in spite of all their 
eforis the Bulgarians were unable to regain the lost 
positions. The vigor and precision of the fire of the 


Serbian artillery proved too much for the enemy. But 
at the same time, the Serbian success was only partial, 
for though they had sueceeded in gaining a footing on 
the rocky sides of the mountain range, the Bulgarians 
still held the summits. The operations in the last week 
of July were, therefore, chiefly of a preparatory char- 
acter and paved the way for the second phase. 

During the first half of August there was a lull in 
the fighting which the Bulgarians made use of to en- 
trench themselves strongly and line their front with 
barbed wire entanglements. Hostilities were resumed 
on August 17 with a furious Bulgarian attack all along 
the front. This was developed in two directions, on the 
one hand they attacked the Serbian positions on the 
Moglene range, held by the Shumadia and Timok Divi- 
sions, trying to hurl them back on the plain, and on the 
other they attacked the troops of the First Army hold- 
ing Florina, with the object of driving them to the 
other side of Lake Ostrovo. This oiiensive coincided 
with the entry of Roumania into the war, the object 
being to inflict a crushing defeat on the Serbs, so as to 
be able to send troops from the Macedonian front to 
reinforce the Bulgarian army facing the Roumanians 
on the Dobrudja front. The effort, however, proved 
disastrous for them. Not only did their attack on the 
Katunatz and the Pojar, held by the Second Army, 
though exeeuted by 7000 men, fail completely, but the 
Bulgarians were driven from a number of their posi- 
tions by the furious counter-attack of the Serbs. By 
August 21st they were driven almost completely from 
Mount Veternik and Mount Kukurus. 

The Bulgarian losses were very great. The first day 
they had 400 killed and 600 wounded. The following 
day whole regiments were decimated. The Bulgarian 
dead were piled up by hundreds and the army was 
greatly discouraged. They had more success, however, 
In the direction of Florina. They were able to seize 
that town as well as the important position of Malka- 
Nidje. Florina was only held by a weak advance 
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Field Marshal Putnik, Chief of Staff of the Serbian Army 
During the Campaigns of 1914-15. 


guard of the Serbian First Army, which was unable to 
resist the onslaught of the Bulgarian main body. <A 
Serbian division sent to the assistance of the troops 
holding Florina, resisted for several days the attacks 
of two and a half Bulgarian divisions. The Bulgarian 
success at Florina was dearly bought as they lost 
10,000 to 12,000 men in the operations. The Serbs, 
however, also lost heavily, having about 5000 men hors 
de combat. But the partial success at Florina did not 
justify the Bulgarians withdrawing a single battalion 
from the Macedonian front to reinforce their troops 
facing the Roumanians. This marked the end of the 
second phase of the operations. 

The third phase began on September 12th. On that 
date the Serbian First Army, reinforced by French 
and Russian troops, undertook a strong offensive to- 
ward Florina. At the same time the Second Army 
began an attack on the Moglene front, but this was 
merely a demonstration, the real attack being on 
Florina. After two days’ artillery preparation, the 
Serbs, by a vigorous attack, carried the Bulgarian posi- 
tions. In this attack they captured 40 guns and a large 
quantity of material of all kinds. The Bulgarians re- 
tired on the line Krushoegrad-Soviecet Starkoff Grob- 
Kaymakchalan. 

But the Serbs did not give them any rest even on 
this new line. On September 17th, they gained a foot- 
ing on the lower slopes of the Kaymakchalan. The 
Bulgarians had always attached great importance to 
this position. During the whole summer they had 
worked on its fortification, till it bristled, from base to 
summit, with lines of trenches and barbed wire en- 
tanglements so that the position, naturally extremely 
strong (at the highest point it reached over 8000 feet 
and on the eastern slope it was almost precipitous) 
was made seemingly impregnable. The Bulgarians 
knew that as long as they held the Kaymakchalan they 
could prevent the Serbs debouching on the Czerna 
Reka (Black River) and the plain of Monastir, either 
by Florina or the Moglene front. 
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In spite of the enormous difficulties the Serbs 
swarmed up the face of the mountain, capturing one 
line of trenches after the other and by the evening of 
September 18th they seized the summit. In view of the 
importance of this key position it became necessary for 
the Bulgarians to recapture it at any cost. With this 
end in view on September 23rd they resumed the 
struggle, with fresh troops brought from four different 
divisions and began a desperate attack on the Serbian 
positions. 

The main attack began on September 24th and 
reached its fiercest phase on September 26th. This 
was, up to that time, the bloodiest battie of the whole 
campaign. The result of the effort was small, how- 
ever. They only succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Serbian advanced trenches but at such a cost that they 
were incapable of further effort. Their losses had been 
tremendous. Their companies of 280 men had shrunk 
to 90 men, and of 15 officers per battalion only an aver- 
age of four were left. The 2nd Bulgarian Infantry 
Regiment had 73 officers and nearly 3000 men hors de 
combat. 
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In addition to being exhausted the Bulgarians were 
demoralized and the soldiers refused to make a: y fur. 
ther assaults which they saw could only end i): their 


being annihilated. When the Serbs counter-ai ‘acked 
on September 30th the Bulgarians fled in con ‘usion, 
abandoning five guns. On October 3rd they volun. 
tarily abandoned the positions of Starkoff Grob. Soyi- 


cet and Krushograd. The Serbian troops, whic: were 


following close on their heels, crossed the Greet: fron. 
tier, passed on to Serbian soil and debouched «n the 
Czerna Reka, which they crossed at various »oints. 


reaching the Bulgarian lines which directly de’ ended 
Monastir. 

The French and Russians also advanced successfully 
to the north of Florina and soon the whole of Greek 
Macedonia on the right of the Vardar, with the excep. 
tion of the crests of that part of the Moglene range 
against which the Second Army was operating, was 
completely cleared of Bulgarians. Up to September 
23rd, that is to say, before the last effort of the Bul- 
garians to recapture the Kaymakchalan, the Serbian 
losses amounted to 10,000 killed and wounded. 
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Tribute to Two Army Officers from the Legislature of Oklahoma 


Ie NROLLED 

Hlouse Resolution No. 16. By: Knight. 
A resolution Memorializing the War Department 
to Suspend Its Rules and Permit Major Phillip C. 
Clayton, Major of Cavalry, Assigned to The Okla- 
homa Military Academy by The War Department 
and Lieutenant James Hamilton, Lieutenant of In- 
fantry, Assigned to the Oklahoma Military Academy 
by the War Department, to Remain with the Okla- 
homa Military Academy for at Least a Period of 
Two Years After Their Term Expires, As Fixed 
by the Rules of the War Department. 

Be It Resolved by The House of Representatives of 
The Fourteenth Session of The Oklahoma Legis- 
lature in Extraordinary Session : 

Section 1. Whereas, the Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy, in the last few years, under the leadership and 
instructions of Major Phillip C. Clayton, Major of 
Cavalry, and Lieutenant James Hamilton, Lieutenant 
of Infantry, in charge of Military Science and Tacties 
at said Academy, has made considerable progressive 
strides, and has been recognized as one of the few 
institutions in America entitled to Honor rating, and 

Whereas, their service in connection with the said 
Military School has been of untold value and assist- 
ance to such institution, on aecount of their peculiar 
qualifications elong the lines and pursuits followed 
by them, and 


Whereas, we are advised that it is a policy of the 
War Department to permit assigned officers to remain 
at such institutions for a period of four years only, 
and 

Whereas, their period of time will run wiih the 
institution before another session of the Oklahoma 
Legislature ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved By The House of Repre- 
sentatives of The Fourteenth Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, assembled in Extraordinary ‘Session, 
that the War Department of the United States be, and 
it is hereby memorialized to suspend its rules and 
permit Major Phillip C. Clayton and Lieutenant 
James Hamilton to remain with said institution for 
at least a period of two additional years. 

Be It Resolved Further that a copy of this 
tion, in enrolled form, be forwarded to the War De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives t!° 14th 
day of July, 1933. 


esolu- 


Tom ANGLIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Correctly Enrolled. 
Bon CAVINS, 
Chairman, Committee of Enrolled an’ 
Engrossed Bills. 
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Washington’s Adventure to the Ohio 


By Lieutenant Colonel William Waller Edwards, Cavalry 


N a bleak November day in the year 1753, there 
stood on a plateau between the Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers and gazed thoughtfully over 
the wooded shores of the beautiful Ohio, a young 

Virginian of twenty-two, tall and broad shouldered, 
who, despite his extreme youth, had shown military 
ability to warrant his having been twice appointed 
Adjutant General of his native state, and whose up- 
rigiiness of character was united with a knowledge 
of vooderaft gained by surveying the wild western 
lan’s of his native colony, outside of which his name, 
Mator George Washington, was scarcely known. 

fie had been sent by Governor Dinwiddie to the 
Ohi» (which was then considered a part of the Colony 
of irginia) to find out what the French were doing 
there and why they had expelled a number of English 
traiers belonging to the Ohio Company, of which Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie was himself a member. When Wash- 
ington and his carefully selected little band of 
pioneers reached the lonely wilderness cabin on the 
Monongahela of John Frazer, one of the English 
traiers who had been driven back by the French, it 
was thought best as the rivers were so high from 
the exeessive rains and snows through which they had 
laboriously traveled from Williamsburg, to borrow 
a canoe from Trader Frazer, place two men in it with 
the impedimenta, and send it, seudding like an autumn 
leaf, down the impetuous current, while the rest of 
the party proceeded to the confluence of the two rivers 
on foot. ‘‘As I got down before the canoe,’’ writes 
Washington in his journal, ‘‘I spent sometime in 
viewing the rivers and the land at the fork, which I 
think extremely well situated for a fort, as it has 
absolute command of both rivers. The land at the 
point is twenty or twenty-five feet above the common 
surface of the water, and a considerable bottom of flat. 
well timbered land all around it, very convenient for 
building. The rivers are each a quarter of a mile or 
more aeross and run here very nearly at right angles. 
The Allegheny is a very rapid and swift running 
stream and the Monongahela deep and still.’’ 

Within a year from the time these words were 
written, French engineers chose this identical spot 
upon which to erect Fort Duquesne. against which 
was directed soon afterwards, the ill-fated expedition 
of General James Braddock. 

So formidable had been the obstacles, of route and 


—a 


weather, that twenty-five days had clapsed since they 
had left the old Colonial Capital of Williamsburg,* 
when one evening ‘‘between sun setting and dark,”’ 
our adventurers arrived at the Indian trading post 
on the Ohio, popularly known along the frontier, be- 
cause of its primitive construction, as ‘‘Logstown.”’ 
It was one of the places to which Washington had 
been ordered to repair. Built by the French as a 
trading post for the Indians, it was situated at the 
mouth of a stream known as ‘‘Big Beaver Creek,’’ 
seventeen miles below the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny. 

In single file, following their leader, their horses 
very much fagged with the journey, were Christopher 
Gist, hunter, trader and best known frontiersman of 
his time, who was the guide, Jacob Van Braam, whom 
Washington first knew as his fencing master and who 
was now engaged as an interpreter of French, John 
Davison, the Indian interpreter and four ‘‘servitors’’ 
or camp helpers. On the way to Logstown they met 
Shingiss, the Chief of the Delawares, who accompanied 
them into Logstown and there introdueed them to 
Monakatoocha, an Oneida Chief and one of the Indian 
notables friendly to the English, with whom the Gov- 
ernor had given Washington particular orders to hold 
communication, inform of the purport of his mission 
and request an escort to the headquarters of the French 
commander at Fort Le Boeuf. The Oneidas belonged 
to the powerful Indian Confederation of the Six 
Nations, which laid a prior and different claim to the 
Ohio from either the French or the Enelish at that 
time, namely the right of conquest. 

Monakatoocha was given a string of wampum and 
by means of this symbol of Indian diplomacy, acted 
as Washington’s ambassador to all the Sachems living 
in the vicinity who were avowedly friendly to the Eng- 
lish, to meet together in council. It was already known 
to the Governor of Virginia and the House of Burgesses 
that France had intrenched herself on the Mississippi, 
as well as the Ohio, and it was suspected that their 
plan was to connect this line of fortifications in a 
continuous chain to the northeast. 

A fortuitous circumstance during Washington’s stay 
in Logstown while he was waiting for the dilatory 
Indians to come to his couneil, confirmed this suspicion. 
Several French soldiers drifted into the town whe said 
they had deserted from a eompany of one hundred 





*In 1753, the Old Williamsburg, which the wealth of John D. 
Rockefeller is now attempting to restore, was the capital of an 
English colony, Virginia, which claimed wild lands westward as 
far as the Mississippi River. The Ohio Company, of which Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie and Washington’s two brothers were among the 
Prominent Virginia stockholders, had for its avowed objects to 
speculate in lands and carry on an extensive trade west of the 
Allezhenies. ‘The Company obtained from the Crown a condi- 


tional front of 500,000 acres in the Ohio Valley and it had 
oho ho large shipments of goods for the Indian trade from 
ndon. 


The Iroquois had long claimed, by right of conquest, all this 
country extending from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. Al- 
though the French at the treaty of Utrecht (concluding Queen 
Anne's War) acknowledged the claim of the English, as allies of 
the Iroquois, to all the land which the Iroquois ruled, the French 
also iaid claim to the valleys of all streams flowing into the 


Saint Lawrence and the Mississippi which Champlain and La 


Salle had discovered for France. 

When rumors began to reach the attentive ears of Governor 
Dinwiddie that the French had built forts on the Ohio and were 
expelling English traders, he obtained authority from England 
‘o send Major George Washington (a young man in his early 
twenties), a newly appointed Adjutant General of the State 
of Virginia, for a journey over the mountains and through the 
forest, to the Commandant of the French fort on the Ohio to 
command him to depart with his forces and not trespass longer 
on English claims. 

In his letter to the French Commandant, Governor Dinwiddie 
wrote that “the lands upon the River Ohio in the western part 
of the Colony of Virginia are so notoriously known to be the 
property of Great Britain that it is a matter of equal concern 
and surprise to me to hear that a body of French forces are 
erecting fortresses and making settlements upon that river, with- 
in His Majesty’s dominions.” 

oOo” 
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men sent from New Orleans 
to the Ohio, where they ex- 
pected to meet the same num- 
ber of men from the French 
forts on Lake Erie. The 
hardships of the trip, the non- 
arrival of the contingent they 
were to meet and the inevit- 
able prospect of a fast 
approaching northern winter 
had caused these desertions 
which threw valuable military 
Washing- 
In his hunting 


information into 
ton’s hands. 
eabin on Beaver Creek, fifteen 
miles from Loestown, dwelt 
the Half King, a Seneea 
Chief so called because he 
owed allegiance to the Six 
Nations. He too came to the 
couneil. Being questioned 
by Washington’s interpreter, 
Davison, he cheerfully gave 
an illuminating account of a 
recent visit he had made to 
the very French Fort, Le 
Boeuf, whither Washington 
was himself ultimately bound. 

This Iroquois Chief then 
siezed the opportunity to re- 
hearse the speech which he 
had made upon this occasion, 
when asked abruptly by the 
French Commandant what he 
had come for: ‘‘ ‘If you 
Frenchmen had come in a 
peaceable manner,’ he had 
said, ‘like our brothers the 
English, we should not have 
been against your trading 
with us, but to come and 
build houses upon our land, 
and to take it by foree, is 
what we cannot submit to. 
The country’ belongs_to 
neither of you. The Great 
Spirit allowed it as a place 
of residence for us,’ to 
which,’’ continued the Half 
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replied: ‘You will not put 
yourself to the trouble of speaking for I will not hear 
you. I am not afraid of flies or mosquitoes, for In- 
dians are such as these. My force is as the sand upon 
the sea shore. The French will tread under their feet 
all that stand in opposition. La Salle went down and 
took possession of that river and it belonged to the 
French ever since. It was their land and they would 
have it.’’’ 

All of whieh must have demonstrated most con- 
elusively to the youthful Washington that the French, 
in pursuance of their land grabbing designs, were not 


wasting any diplomacy upon the Indians. The loqua- 
cious Half King, then drew his hunting kniie from 
its sheath and with it traced upon a piece oi bark 
a crude plan, which he said was of two Frenc): forts 
exactly alike, but differing in size. The larger, Fort 
Presque Isle, was on Lake Erie; the other, }'ort Le 
Boeuf, the nearer one and that to which Washi :gton’s 
orders were taking him, was on French Creek, a tribt- 
tary to the Allegheny, with a good wagon road lead- 
ing to it. 

Early the following morning, through the services 
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of Monakatoocha’s messengers, who carried to them 
Washington’s strings of wampum, the friendly Indian 
Chiefs in the immediate vicinity assembled in the 
council house. The ‘‘Long House’’ where they met 
was the largest house in the village. It was a com- 
munity building used by the Iroquois particularly for 
councils. It was built of logs, of ample dimensions, 
covered with rows or sections of bark overlapped like 
shingles. It had no windows. At each end there was 
a door made of bark boards hune on wooden hinges. 
In the roof along the ridge was cut a series of square 
openings designed to admit light and permit the escape 


of smoke from the couneil fire in the center. Around 
this fire Washington was pleased to see a goodly num- 


ber of Indian Chiefs who had gathered in answer to 
jis ‘avitation, and predisposed in their friendly atti- 
tude to the English, no doubt. by the dismay with 
which they viewed the encroachments of the French 
upon their hunting grounds. 

Looking round upon the expectant, painted faces 
which reflected the glow of the fire, Washington, 
through his interpreter, Davison, told his auditors 
in simple, straightforward fashion that he was sent 
by their Brother, the Governor of Virginia, to visit 
and deliver with all possible despatch, a letter to the 
French Commandant of Fort Le Boeuf. This letter, 
he said, was of the greatest importance, both to their 
Brothers, the English, and to themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, being unacquainted with the wilderness, he 
did not know the way to Fort Le Boeuf and he would 
have to eall upon his friends, the Sachems of the Six 
Nations, to ask their advice to proceed by the shortest 
and best road to the fulfillment of his mission. 

The Half King, who acted as the spokesman for the 
assembled Sachems, replied that to prove their love 
and loyalty to their Brother, the Governor, he would 
send with his emissaries, a guard of Mingoes. He 
modified his promise, however, by adding that as the 
young men who were to compose the escort were scat- 
tered through the woods on hunting expeditions it 
would probably take several days for couriers to find 
them, and furthermore, he wished himself to go to 
his hunting eabin and get the speech belt which the 
French Commandant had given him, for he wished to 
take advantage of the fortheoming visit to Fort Le 
Boeuf to return it. 

Finding it impracticable to get off without affront- 
ing the Indians in the most egregious manner, the re- 
luctant Washington consented to stay in Logstown and 
await the uncertain gathering of the hunters, the chiefs 
and the speech belt. On the part of the Indians, there 
Was, however, a much more far reaching reason for 
this cautions delay. The Half King obtained the 
French speech belt with much more alacrity than 
Washington had anticipated and returned the next 
evening (November 28) with Monakatoocha, to Wash- 
ington’s tent to report the additional tidings that 
Captain Joineaire, who commanded a French garrison 
at the neighboring Indian town of Venango, where 
the waters of French Creek mingled with the Alle- 
theny, had ealled the Sachems in council there with- 
in the past few days and made them an impressive 
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and ominous speech in which he told them that, while 
the French had at present gone into winter quarters, 
they intended to descend the river in the spring with 
a far greater army and they were going to fight the 
English for three years, in which time they expected 
tc conquer, but if perchance the English proved 
equally strong, the French and English would join 
together to cut the Indians all off and divide the land 
between them. 

When the Half King and the other Chiefs, being in 
somewhat of a quandary after listening to Joincaire’s 
words, as to what they might expect, inquired of Wash- 
ington if what he had stated was the real purport of 
his mission, the latter was able to answer truthfully 
that the ways of the French and English were so 
different that they could never be friends. 

Four irritating days of delay passed at Logstown, 
which might have exhausted even Washington’s great 
store of patience, had he not been buoyed up by the 
thought that the return of the speech belt by the 
Indians would abolish all dependence of the Indians 
upon the French. At last the prosecution of their 
journey was no longer materially retarded from 
Indian sources and they were able to set off again 
with their party augmented by not only one of the 
best young Iroquois hunters who could be found but 
three Chiefs, besides Jeskakake, who was to make 
the speech which the Half King had rehearsed; 
White Thunder, officially appointed as the Keeper 
of the speech belt, including that one of transcendent 
importance in Indian estimation which had the 
names of the towns on it, and last but by no means 
least, the wily old Half King himself. Shingiss did 
not go, giving as an excuse the sickness of his wife, 
but in Washington’s opinion, he was more influenced 
by the fear of the French. He sent a string of wam- 
pum to be delivered into French hands by old Jes- 
kakake, who beside other strings intended for the same 
destination, was carrying a string of black and white 
wampum intended as a war gesture to the great Six 
Nations, if for the third and last warning the French 
refused to quit the land. All of which must have 
looked to the earnest young militia man, completely 
absorbed in the interests of his own colony, as if the 
dusky brothers of the Governor really meant business. 


It was perhaps rather a stroke of good fortune from 
the standpoint of enabling Washington to round out 
his estimate of the situation, that the ‘‘miry savan- 
nahs’’ precluded the shortest route to Fort Le Boeuf 
and forced him to go by way of Venango. Following 
the course of Beaver Creek. they arrived in five 
‘‘sleeps,’’ (as their Indian friends had predicted, the 
distance being about seventy miles) at Joincaire’s 
Headquarters at Venango. Thither Washington boldly 
repaired on his arrival, being attraeted by the Frenel. 
eolors flying above a log house from which he was 
told had been driven his friend, John Frazier, the 
English trader. 

Joineaire, the Commandant, whom he met there, was 
a famous intriguer of the frontier, the son of a French 
father and a Seneca squaw. He invited Washington’s 
party to sup with him. He told Washington he was 
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in command of the Ohio. The supper proved to be 
quite a jovial one. The French officers, following the 
example of Joincaire, after ‘‘dosing themselves pretty 
plentifully with wine,’’ made no secret of the fact 
that it was their absolute design to take possession of 
the Ohio and ‘‘by G—d they would do it,’’ for though 
they realized the English could raise two men for 
their one, yet the French knew their motions were too 
slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 

These revelations from the licensed tongue of Join- 
eaire furnished excellent material for the journal of 
Washington, whose example of sobriety was entirely 
lost upon some of the members of his party. This 
was particularly true of his Indians. The Half King 
was soon incapacitated and Jeskakake and White 


Thunder were not much better. The wine indeed 
flowed so fast that they forgot for the time being all 
about their wrongs and their speeches. 

The next morning the Half King eame to Washing- 
ton’s tent, very sober and very repentant. He wished, 
in contradiction to his previous night’s conduct, to 
give reassurances of his loyalty. He again announced 
his determ'ned intention of returring the French 
speech belt. Joineaire was about to have kindled a 
council fire for the Indians that very afternoon. He 
would seize the opportunity of returning the speech 
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belt at this council! So great was his desire to regain 
the good will of Washington, which he believ d h 
had forfeited, that the erestfallen Half King was eye, 
willing to practice the speech he purposed to d:liver 
to Joincaire. Washington advised him not to waste 
his ammunition on such small fry as Joincaire, but 
to wait until he should visit the Commandant of For 
Le Boeuf. The Half King, however, insisted tha; 
Washington attend the council and hear the Half 
King’s speech. It was the same in substance as the 
former one which he had reported as having been 
made to the French general, but having finished his 
last rendition of it, when he offered to return to Join- 
caire the French speech belt (which had the ames 
of the Indian towns on it, supposed to pledge ‘ealty 
to the French) the latter refused to receive i'. but 
told its bearer to take it to Fort Le Boeuf. 

It took the combined efforts of John Davison and 
Christopher Gist to wrest the Half King and his asso- 
ciates, full of reiterated protestations and promises, 
from the strategie wiles of Joincaire. 

Just at sunset on the 11th of December a tall youth 
on horseback emerged from the snow-clad forest, 
attended by a companion much older and rougher thai 
himself, followed by several Indians and four or 
five white men bringing up the rear with packhorses, 
and stood before the gates of Fort Le Boeuf. The 
fort was situated as they observed on a sort of island 
on the west fork of French Creek. It was built of 
squared chestnut logs and consisted of four houses 
forming a hollow square, defended by bastions made 
of palisades, some twelve feet high, picketed on top 
and pierced for cannon as well as small arms. Within 
the bastions were a number of buildings built of logs. 
including a guard house and a chapel. 

The reception which Washington received here was 
very different from the uneeremonious one he hai 
recently experienced at Venango. Presenting himself 
at the gate, with his interpreter, the Dutch Fencing 
Master Van Braam, he was most courteously met by 
a French officer whose uniform indicated that he was 
second in command and was conducted with due mili- 
tary form and ceremony to General Le Gardeur ‘je St. 
Pierre, who had but recently arrived from Frai:ce to 
assume command of this small fort buried the 
Western American wilderness. He was an elderly 
French gentleman of noble family and with tie air 
of a soldier. When Major Washington would have 
offered his credentials, he begged him to awa: the 
eoming of the Commandant of the next post. Fort 
Presque Isle, who was hourly expected. 

At two o’clock, his worthy colleague having a! 
the letter of Governor Dinwiddie, with the aecon 
ing documents, were officially received and 0; 
When St. Pierre had caused these to be translat 
graciously and with a keen sense of justice, 
Washington to come into his private apartmen 
Van Braam in order to peruse and correct the ‘rans- 
lation. Van Braam, at this critical juncture, greatly 
to Washington’s embarrassment, showed thai his 
ability as an interpreter had been overestimate . for 
he proved not so good at either French or English 
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as he was at fencing. His services were indeed quickly 
dispensed with as non-essential. 

The next two days were consumed by the officers 
on Saint Pierre’s staff in holding a council upon the 
contents of the important message, which had been 

wed in their hands, whose purport demanded, be- 

sending back an answer, their most serious con- 
ration. Part of Washineton’s orders from Gov- 
or Dinwiddie contemplated acquainting himself 
the numbers and force of the French stationed 
he Ohio and how the forts were garrisoned, and 
ng the council at Fort Le Boeuf, being left en- 
to his own devices, he had a rare opportunity 
ibservation of the fort itself, from which he made 
valuable inferences for his meticulous journal. 
‘ound the log fortification amply strong for the 
is of the wilderness and capable of sustaining a 
ison of about one hundred men. Close by were 
le evidences of the intention and means of the 
uch, as recently announced by Joincaire, to convey 
rge foree down the river in the spring, for there 
ig the banks of the muddy stream, was a cluster 
‘ifty birch bark canoes with one hundred and 
vnty of the ‘‘dug out’’ variety made of logs, while 
‘y others besides were blocked out in readiness 
trees felled on the edge of the neighboring forest. 

During the period of Saint Pierre’s conference, 
Washington also discovered that the Commandant, 
with all his military methods and gracious manner, 
was not above the intrigues which Joineaire had prac- 
tiveed at Venango, to persuade the Half King and the 
other Indians to abandon him. Washington was, how- 
ever, better prepared to meet a situation of the kind 
than he was before, and such was the influence which 
he had by this time obtained over his Indian col- 
leagues, that at his urgent request they obtained an 
audienee with Chevalier de Saint Pierre and made a 
valiant attempt to yield up the mooted speech belt. The 
venerable and astute Chevalier, however, avoided as 
had Joineaire the acceptance of the proffered wampum. 
With many professions of Indian friendship, he said 
that he wished to live in peace with the tribes of the 
Ohio and to trade amicably with them, in proof of 
which he would send a gift of goods from his Lord 
the King. This being reported to Washington, he 
immediately suspected St. Pierre’s design of a well 
considered scheme to continue the ejeetment of English 
traders. of which his predecessor had been guilty, for 
it had reached his alert young ears that a French offi 
cer was going with the party which was carrying the 
Indian goods. 

Upon receipt of this disturbing bit of news. which 
his Indians brought to him, he took oceasion to inquire 
of the oily commandant by what authority he had 
made prisoners of several English subjects and sent 
them to Canada, while driving out others, conclusive 
evidence of which acts had from time to time drifted 
into old Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia. Upon 
this matter, our young diplomat received no more sat- 
isfaction than he had expected, but only a repetition 
of the statement that the country belonged to the 
Freeh and no Englishman had a right to trade upon 
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those waters, and furthermore he had orders to make 
every person prisoner who might be so bold and in- 
judicious as to attempt it. 

After several days’ close consideration, St. Pierre 
at length delivered to Washington his sealed reply to 
the letter brought to him from Governor Dinwiddie 
and as though to speed his parting guest, he announced 
that two canoes were at the young Virginian’s service, 
laden with provisions for his departure. 

Coincident nevertheless with this act of seeming 
courtesy, St. Pierre and his subordinates were assidu- 
ously using every practicable means their fruitful 
brains could devise to detain and win over the Indians. 
Despite all their clever wiles and bribes of guns, am- 
munition, traps, tomahawks, red cloth, shining trinkets, 
bettles of liquor and numerous other presents of a 
similar nature, dazzling to Indian eyes and attractive 
to Indian hearts, let it be reeorded to the everlasting 
credit of Half King and his associates and to their 
Iroquois affiliations, that they remained true to their 
promise to the very remarkable young leader from over 
the Alleghenies, whose acquaintance they had made 
for the first time, and he in turn, still trusting his 
red allies, put them in the first birch canoe which St. 
Pierre had furnished him, together with the speech 
belts the French had scorned and himself, his faithful, 
reliable guide, Christopher Gist, and the other ‘‘servi- 
tors’’ in the second, set their paddles in the tortuous 
rapid current and glided away from the dark and 
sinister walls of Fort Le Boeuf. 

French Creek lay before them, all amber and bronze, 
brawling along tumultuously with frequent snow-white 
foam betokening treacherous cascades. A French canoe 
pursuing them, still persistent in its efforts to influence 
the fickle Indians, met the fate it deserved by being 
dashed upon the rocks which scattered its treasured 
contents upon the seething tide. 

Bitter cold, hard traveling and scant forage—these 
spectres of ill-omen had transformed Washington’s 
horses into emaciated skeletons. To spare them as much 
as possible, they had been sent without loads to meet 
the canoes at Venango, where with every assurance of 
undying friendship from Half King, Jeskakake and 
White Thunder, the Indians said good-bye. 

Soon after leaving Venango, the horses became so 
weak that Washington, giving up his own mount, 
donned Indian dress of buckskin moceasins, leggins and 
hunting shirt and set the example in meeting the emer- 
eeney by forging forward on foot. The cold increased 
very fast, while from the sullen, interminable sky came 
myriad flakes of snow, multiplying and freezing as 
they fell. The drifts of hard snow, which rapidly 
deepened through the forbidding woods, presented such 
a constant and formidable obstacle to the heavily 
ladened and weakened animals that there appeared 
to our young adventurer not even a remote chance 
that they would reach home in any reasonable time. 

His orders from Governor Dinwiddie indicated that 
he was expected to make all possible haste. The delays 
he had already experienced had caused him untold 
anxiety. It was time he was getting back to give his 
report. The documentary evidence of the results of 
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his mission was fraught, he knew, with great import. 
To expedite their transmission to the Virginia capital 
was now naturally his foremost thought. He deter- 
mined to leave his party and wayworn beasts to follow 
as best they could, under the leadership of the Hol- 
lander, Van Braam, who by his shortcomings as a 
French interpreter had not forfeited all the confidence 
of his young chief, and in this new sphere of useful- 
ness was given a new opportunity of redeeming his 
Youne Washington himself set 
out warmly ¢lad in a fur coat of matehed skins, known 
in the parlance of the frontier as a ~*match-coat,’’ with 
his trusty long flintlock rifle in his hand and with knap- 
sack of provisions on his back. at the bottom of which 


damaged reputation. 


were his precious papers, while at his side strode his 
faithful frontiersman, Gist, similarly clad, as his sole 
companion. The two boldly marched on foot through 
the treacherous wintry woods to make their way by 
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Young George Washington Hurled into the Icy Allegheny 


the shortest route back to Williamsburg. Their make- 
shift tents proved an insufficient screen from the cruel 
cold. During their first nights the cold drove them 
back on the trail at the early hour of two. 

Before them stretched a wide dazzling wooded waste. 
Through it there was not even a path. For guides, 
the sun, a pocket compass and Gist. After traveling 
all day, a fire was made with difficulty by the Indian 
fashion of flint and steel. 

Falling in with a party of French Indians, who 
eoncealed their identity, he and Gist unsuspectingly 
engaged one for a guide. Emerging from the deep 
shadows of the woods, into an open meadow, the Indian 
guide, who was about fifteen paces ahead of Washing- 
ton, turned suddenly, deliberately leveled his gun at 
him and fired, but the powder, as though conscious 
that the object of its aim was reserved for more mo- 
mentous events, flashed harmlessly in the pan. Gist 
would have killed the treacherous savage on the spot, 
but Washington’s humanity intervened and that eve- 
ning after the dark the rascal was taken some distance 
off the route by Gist, who pointed the direction he 
was to go, and then followed him cautiously and waited 
till the crunch of his moccasins on the hard snow died 
away in the distance. Then hastily returning to his 
anxious comrade, the two adventurers lit a camp fire 
and by its flickering light set their compasses so as 
to fix their course on the distant Allegheny and pushed 
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on with all haste, through the entire night, in order 
to reach there before they could be prevented by an 
Indian ambuseade. 

Their steps were quickened by the hope that they 
would find the river frozen, but when they reached i 
they saw with blanched faces that it was alive and 
its sweeping current filled with floating ice. Having 
only one small hatehet between them to work vith, 
a whole precious day was consumed in building a raft, 
their only means of negotiating the stream. ‘heir 
rude eraft, being completed at dusk, was launched 
into the tumultuous waters. When half way over, it 
hecame so tightly jammed between the huge nicsses 
of whirling ice that it was eaught helplessly anc ex- 
pected to sink at any moment. In order to stop th 
raft so that the ice floe might pass by and relieve ‘len 
of their hazardous predicament, Washington, in push- 
ine hard with the ‘‘setting pole,’’ Jost his footing and 
was jerked into the iey water. Catching hold of on 
of the raft logs as he fell, he was saved from drown- 
ing only by the prompt activity of his companion. 

It being impossible to reach either bank, the raft 
was at length dashed, like so much driftwood, against 
an island in mid-stream, where it was abandoned to the 
current, its occupants being marooned on the barren 
shore to which fate had consigned them, with the icy 
air of a frigid night cutting at them like a knife. 
The cold, which was so intense that night as to freeze 
Gist’s toes and fingers, also froze the river and so they 
were fortunately able to make off the next morning 
over the firm glassy surface to the opposite shore 

The Blue Ridge, though bleak and forbidding enough 
in its winter garb, was crossed without mishap and 
never, I ween, had the stately old buildings of Wil- 
liamsburg looked more hospitable to a jaded wayfarer 
than they did on the 16th of January, 1754, to George 
Washington. He found that only a day remained until 
the meeting of the Houses of Burgesses. During this 
brief interim he was required to prepare his report, 
which, having been read before the House of Burgesses, 
was ordered printed and was read, with breatiiless 
interest, throughout the Colonies and in England. Nor 
did St. Pierre’s answer, which Washington brought. 
tend to relieve the tense situation which resulted 
finally in the struggle between France and Engiand 
for supremacy in the New World. The seal of his 
message was broken before Governor Dinwiddie. who 
read its contents as follows: 

‘‘T shall transmit the letter of Governor Dinwiddie 
to my General, the Marquis Du Quesne, to who it 
belongs better than to me, to set forth the evidence 
and reality of the rights of the King, my master, upon 
the lands situated along the river Ohio and to coiitest 
the pretensions of the King of Great Britain thereto. 
His answer shall be a law to me. As to the summons 
you sent me to retire, I do not think myself ob!iged 
to obey it. Whatever may be your instructions, | am 
here by virtue of the orders of my General and I 
entreat you, sir, not to doubt one moment but that 
I em determined to conform myself to them wit) all 
the exactness and resolution which can be expected 
from the best officer.’’ 
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HE State of Indiana on the occasion of the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the signing of the Armistice 
on November 11, 1918, inaugurated the World 
War Memorial at Indianapolis. 
ne of the features of this monument is portraits 
of the Allied Commander-in-Chief, Foch, King AI- 
bert, Pershing, Haig, General Diaz for Italy, and Field 
Marshal Putnik for Serbia. These portraits are the 
work of Mr. Walter Brough, the well known painter. 
though less known than the other Commanders-in- 
chief, Field Marshal Radomir Putnik was one of the 


most remarkable soldiers of the century and possessed 
of military talents of the very highest order. 

‘he future generalissimo of the Serbian army was 
boii. in 1847 and began his military career as a cadet 
yf the Military Academy in Belgrade. When the 
Turco-Serbian War of 1876 broke out he was still a 
i lieutenant. A vear later, when Russia took the 
fiel i against Turkey, he was promoted captain. When 
Serbia in 1885 declared war on Bulgaria, he was a 
lientenant colonel and Chief of Staff of the Danube 
Division. On being promoted colonel he beeame Chief 
of the Headquarters Staff of the Army and_ shortly 
afier the commander of the Shumadia Division. 

(hy aecount of his political sympathies he was forced 
by King Milan to relinquish his command, From that 
moment until the aceession of Kine Peter in 1903, 
Colonel Putnik lived in retirement and devoted him- 
sel! exelusively to military studies. When the 
Karageoreevitchs remounted the throne of their an- 
eestors, King Peter recalled Colonel Putnik to active 
service and promoted him to the rank of general. From 
that moment his prestige did not cease to increase. 
When he was not in active command of a division, he 
held the portfolio of Minister of War. 

Small and spare of stature, General Putnik had not 
that outward expression of physical vigor which one 
associates with military energy. His grey beard, 
trimmed to a point, was whitened by the silver threads 
of long nights of anxious vigil and the weight of ill- 
ness. Only the two vertical lines between his heavy 
eyebrows denoted the iron will of the Head of the 
Serbian Army. When his eyes lighted up, his whole 
face was illuminated with a flash of energy. 

When the first Balkan War, the campaign against 
Turkey in 1912, was declared General Putnik was 
naturally put at the head of the Army. On this oe- 
casion King Peter revived an old Serbian military 
title that of Voivode, of which the equivalent in a 
modern army is that of Field Marshal. 

The man who from his youngest years had not ceased 
to awaken ever-growing confidence and devotion among 
his countrymen had a constitution undermined by 


illness. His advanced age foreed him to take every 
precaution. Attacked by severe chronic asthma, he 


rarely left his room, living in an apartment kept con- 
stantly at hot-house temperature. His manner was 
brusque and on all oceasions he expressed himself with 
outspoken soldierly frankness. 

From the point of view of military science the dis- 
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Field Marshal Radomir Putnik. 


tinguishing characteriste of Field Marshal Putnik was 
his marvellous gift of topography. Thanks to this 
precious faeulty, without quitting his room, he could 
follow and direct the movement of the troops under 
his command and even maneuver them with a perfect 
knowledge of the country in which they were operat- 
ing, His soldiers had blind eonfidenece in his pow- 
ers. 

Field Marshal Putnik began life a poor man, and 
poor he remained. After the conclusion of the first 
Balkan War, in recognition of the immense services he 
had rendered to his country, a number of wealthy 
Serbs desired to present him with a fortune. This the 
Field Marshal refused. ‘‘I thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘your 
offer has deeply touched me. But what I have done 
does not require any material reward, I am poor, I 
have always been poor, and poor I will remain. I ask 
only one thing. I have many children. If ever one of 
them should be in need of help, I hope that in memory 
of me he will find a helping hand.’’ 

The Field Marshal was literally adored. by the whole 
Army. The Crown Prince surrounded him with every 
care. Nothing was left undone to promote the well- 
being of the man who inearnated the soul of the 
Serbian nation. 
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What Would You Do in a Situation like This? 
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5 tons loose hay undamaged. 
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Old corn field 
containing 6 grown hogs. 


The cellars of the ruined houses contained 
assortment of bins which had the following 
estimated amounts of food supplies: 

Cabbage 
Carrots 
Potatoes 
Turnips 
Flour 2 barrels 

The country store contained a number of 
packages of coffee, two barrels of sugar and 
several sacks of flour that had not been de- 
stroyed. 
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AJOR Heeleock turned in his saddle and looked 
N back over the main body of his marching squad- 
ron. As always when he looked at the outfit, he felt a 
suze of pride. A fine lot of horses and men—fit, 
trained, and keen for action. But the sensation of pride 
quickly failed before the realization that food and 
forage must be had if the squadron was to retain its 
effcieney. Food and forage. Not just occasionally, as 

‘h the fighting, but today, tomorrow, every day. 
‘ood and forage. As the major thought about it, his 

ved squadron became just so many human and 

ine maws that had to be filled daily. 
p to today it had been easy. The squadron had 
1 eovering the flank of the 1st Division, and the 
trains could make their daily rounds to the divi- 
installations for supply. But this morning the 
adron had been sent far from supporting troops, 
hostile territory on a mission that would certainly 
iire maximum mobility and would probably involve 
e fighting. Hence the escort wagons had been left 
ind with the division, and the only wheeled trans- 
(, the spring wagons, had been filled with ammuni- 
ood and forage,’’ mused the major. ‘‘ Well, let’s 
. stock. At the noon halt—horses had been watered 

1 fed, and the men had eaten the cooked lunch they 

carried in their saddle pockets. The ration packs 

e rations for one meal. Each man has his reserve 
individual) rations in his saddle pocket. That’s a 
day and one-third for rations. For forage we have 
only the two feeds of grain (supper tonight and 
breakfast tomorrow) in the grain bag on each animal.”’ 

At this point Major Heeleock’s meditation was in- 
terrupted by a messenger from the squadron supply 
officer, Lieutenant Toeklip, who had accompanied a 
patrol to the front in search of a camp site. The mes- 
senger enclosed a sketch (see opposite page) and stated 
in cffeet : 

That about 3 miles to the front was a good camp 
site providing shelter and concealment on the partially 
damaged farm of a Blue sympathizer. 

That water for men and animals was available in 
sufficient quantity. 

That some supplies were available as shown on the 
sketch and that the Blue sympathizer had informed 
him that he would sell anything on the place to the 
Blue command. 

Lieutenant Toeklip recommended that the command 
water after arrival at the farm and bivouae at that 
place. 

A half hour later the squadren was entering the 
farm to water and bivouae. Major Heeleock was talk- 
ing to Lieutenant Toeklip. 

‘The squadron will bivouae here tonight and will 
probably remain in this locality tomorrow, unless the 
enemy situation unexpectedly requires us to move. I[ 
am going to supervise the assignment of bivouac areas. 
Please Jet me have, in about a half hour, your recom- 
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mendations for supply of forage and rations for to- 
night and tomorrow.’’ 

Lieutenant Toeklip sat down on a convenient fence, 
surveyed the farm yard with its roothouse, the store, 
silo and smokehouse, the field of growing winter wheat. 
the hogs, steers, and cows, thumbed through his new 
Cavalry Manual until he found the following data: 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Rations. When procuring supplies locally the following quantities of 
ration commodities are required for a troop of cavalry (123 officers and 
men) authorized War Department, ‘Table of Organization (Peace 
Strength). 





Weight required 

Commodity per nan per meal Troop requirement per meal 

| % quarter (either fore or 

| averaging 116 pounds) 

% careass of hog weighing 
165 pounds dressed 

40 chickens averaging 3 Ibs., 
ed and drawn 

Hams 14 pound 4 hams averaging 12 pounds each 

Bacon % pound 3 sides averaging 10 pounds each 

Vegetables 1 pound 123 pounds 

Potatoes | 2% bushels, 56 Ibs. per bu. 

Other Vegetables } When used with potatoes reduce 
weight of potatoes by weight of 

other vegetables used 


seef 14 pound hind, 


Pork Y% pound about 


Chickens 34, pound dress- 


Flour or ecorn- 14 Ib. (in lieu of 

meal bread) 
Bread 1 pound 
Coffee % on. 1 


40 lbs. (in lieu of bread) 
123 pounds 
pint 5 Ibs.=15 
makes 3 
Sugar % OZ. 5 pounds 
Milk (eanned) 8 pints (condensed) 

Milk (fresh) 2 gallons fresh for coffee and cook- 
ing 


gallons (1 Ib. coffee 


gallons) 











NOTES: 
Animal heat should be out of fresh meat before using unless men are 
used to eating green meat. 
Chickens should be killed 1 to 2 hours before eating. 
Hogs should be killed about 12 hours before eating. 
Beef shonld be killed about 24 hours before eating. 
By cutting into small pieces the time may be shortened. 


Forage. When living off supplies procured locally, the following 
quantities of forage will be required for one feeding in the amounts of 
substitutive articles in lieu of regular forage for a troop of cavalry. 142 
animals, authorized Peace Strength: ; 





Per feed 

Per troop 
Sede 

per animal Ibs. 

34 pounds 7 32 Ibs. 
2-2% Ibs. 858 14.3 60 Ibs. 
% Ib. 474 
6 large or 12 
small ears 


Commodity Weight 


per bu. 
per bu. 

56 Ibs. per bu. 
Average 75 Ibs 
per bu. Runs 75 
to 100 ears per 
bu. 


Oats 
Wheat (a) 
Corn shelled 


8.5 
Corn on cob 7 toll 


Rye (b) 

Silage 

Bran (e) 

Corn meal 

Barley 

Rice (unhusked) 
(milled) 

Millet 

Hay 


25 Ibs. 26 7.6 56 
% Ibs. 
26 Ibs. 
% Ibs. 
4 Ibs. 
%4 Ibs. 
1 Ib. 

4 Ibs. 
14 Ibs. 


Ibs. per bu. 


100 Ibs. 
48 Ibs. 


per bu. 
per bu. 
35 Ibs. per bu. 
14) Ibs. per bu. 
50 Ibs. per bu. 








per day 





(a) Wheat: Should be used as emergency feed only. Amount shown is 
for maximum when fed alone. setter combined with oats, 
corn, bran or other grains in proportion 1 i 

Should not be fed alone except under emergency. Combine 
if possible, with other concentrates. May cause diarrhea. 
When use alone is continued, it is too laxative and lacking 
in nutrients. Can be combined well with any of other con- 
centrates. 

Paddy Rice (unhusked) better 
pound, of milled riee can be 
concentrates. 

Oats, corn, (on cob or shelled), barley and millet are the 
only grains of the above list that might be considered fairly 
satisfactory feeds of horses when used singly as the con- 
centrate for extended feeding. Under campaign conditions 
where the necessity for nutrients outweighs the disadvan- 
tages, any of the other listed grains should be used as feed. 


(b) Rye: 


(ec) Bran: 


(d) Rice: Small 


with 


form. 
combined 


amount, 1 
more bulky 


end began on the solution of his problem. 
What would you do in a situation like this? 





Notes from the 


A Solution 

Lieutenant Toeklip recommended that: 

The command subsist generally from supplies pro- 
cured locally, using only the necessary condiments 
from the supplies now earried on the ration packs. 

To keep the reserve ration (individual) intact for 
future use. 

To procure from farms at once a total of 500 pounds 
of potatoes, 150 pounds of cabbage, 50 pounds of ear- 
rots, 50 pounds of turnips, and 6 hams, and issue same 
to the command. 

To procure from the store 30 pounds of sugar, 30 
pounds of coffee, and as much flour up to 250 pounds 
as can be obtained, and issue it to the command. 

To obtain 8 gallons fresh milk from the farmer for 
issue to the squadron. 

To procure 2 hogs from the farmer, kill and dress 
them as soon as practicable, and issue meat to the 
troops for consumption beginning at breakfast tomor- 
row. 

To have details procure loose hay (about 2 tons) for 
feeding tonight, and approximately 55 bushels of corn 
on the cob and issue to troops for feeding tonight and 
tomorrow, conserving for future use the two feeds of 
oats now in the grain bag. 

To have breakfast tomorrow in camp. 
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To have cooked lunches prepared for issue to men jn 
the event the command has to move. 

To save the present load of the ration pack for t:ans. 
portation on the ration packs if the command mov», 

To have troopers fill the remaining amount of nace 
in the grain bag (about 3 pounds) with shelled corn, 


Discussion 


The problem is to conserve the supplies on haiid as 
much as possible, subsisting the command on loca! sup- 
plies. The load on the ration pack will be kept intact 
except for necessary condiments not otherwise pro- 
curable. 

Ham is procured for supper tonight. The hogs are 
butchered at once but are not made available until to- 
morrow morning in order that the animal heat may 
be entirely out. Beef was not used due to the length 
of time required for it to cool out. It could be used, 
if necessary, but would have a bad effect on troops not 
hardened to freshly killed meat. 

Corn is preferable to silage for feed for horses and 
should be so used. The corn is best shelled from the 
cob and mixed with some oats for each feed. Hay is 
preferable to growing winter wheat, particularly for 
animals not used to green roughage. (Department of 
Tactics, Cavalry School.) 


Machine Gun Pack Equipment 


OLONEL Albert E. Phillips, Cavalry, and Captain 

Thomas J. Heavey, Cavalry, at the request of the 
Ordnance Department, were recently sent to report to 
the Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, for a 
conference with ordnance manufacturing experts on 
the light .30-caliber machine gun and the .50-caliber 
machine gun tripods and pack aceessories that are soon 
to be manufactured for the Cavalry. Through an ex- 
change of ideas between these Cavalry and Ordnance 
experts all difficulties in design and manufacture of 
these items have eliminated. Some important 
improvements were incorporated and all the essential 
characteristics determined necessary by the Cavalry 
Board for these items were retained. (Herewith are 
two photographs showing the .50-caliber antitank gun 


been 


in pack.) 


~” 
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Negrotto All-Purpose Cradle 

At the time Captain Heavey was at Rock Island, 
Captain G. H. Negrotto, Infantry, reported for duty 
there in connection with the manufacture of an all- 
purpose mount which he had designed for the .30- 
caliber water-cooled machine gun. On this mount 
an all-purpose cradle is interposed between the gun 
and the mount which will greatly facilitate antiair- 
craft fire. Sinee the Cavalry has designed a very 
similar mount, capable of being packed and since the 
Infantry on many occasions will desire to pack their 
mount, advantage was taken of the presence of Cap- 
tain Heavey and Captain Negrotto at Rock Island to 
coordinate and incorporate their ideas into a mount 
which could be packed and which would meet both 
Infantry and Cavalry requirements. 


Light Machine Gun Mount, Cal. .50, T12, Pack 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








THUNDER SHimeLD—Frederick F. Van De Water—The 


;obbs-Merril Company—$2.00. 
This is a grand story of the last frontier. It re- 
ints the adventures of Hiram Shaw, a young white 
lost from a wagon train and captured by the 
eyennes. <A proud chief of the tribe sees in the lad 
einearnation of his own dead son, Badger Heart, 
| naively accepts him as such: for that was the 
pheey. Hiram goes native with a vengeance, wor- 
ping with his foster father the great battle shield 
t gives the line of chiefs its name as it is handed 
vn from father to son. He grows up a proud leader 
the Indian boys, beating them at their own games 
| becoming more and more steeped in their lore and 
als. He sees the whites again and again repudiat- 
- treaties that were to endure ‘‘Whiie grass grows 
water runs.’’ He learns that when the whites win 
action it is a ‘‘battle’’?’ won; when the Indians win 
is a ‘‘massacre.’’ Gradually bitterness and _hostil- 
for his own race grow in him as he compares their 
eed and complex venality with the forthright honesty 
the leaders among the Chevennes. This bitterness 
aches a dramatie culmination when, captured by eav- 
rv soldiers, he among others is flaunted almost naked 
through the streets of Denver and displayed on a local 
tage like some savage animal. He escapes, aided by 
the girl Linnet, whom as a ehild with the wagon train 
he had known and loved. 

Linnet’s influence is so strong young Badger Heart 
renounees his tribe and joins the Seventh Cavalry 
under Custer. For her sake he endures the bitter 
recruit training so difficult for one accustomed to the 
untrammeled freedom of the native life. Once again 
he is subjected to the white man’s unfairness. He is 
imprisoned for a deed of vengeance that to his simple 
mind is justified. But he is pardoned by President 
Grant and onee again goes back to the tribe. Here he 
is disillusioned once more, his tribe mates looking upon 
lim as a renegade because of his service with the whites. 

From here the tale moves with a_ breath-taking 
drama and pathos. And the medicine man’s prophecy 
is fulfilled. Hiram goes into action for the last time 
With the glorious Thunder Shield on his arm 

This book is a serious survey of the times: but it is 
crammed with wit, swift moving action and colorful 
character portrayal. It is truly an epic of the most 
stirring period of the winning of the west. 

It should be of great interest to all cavalrymen es- 
pecially, for, clanking through its moving pages, are 
the old-timers whom we all know and love. Fort Leaven- 
worth and Riley are there and many other western 
posts that are now almost forgotten. 

The great climax of the book is Custer’s heroic action 
on the Little Big Horn. This fight is portrayed with 
historieal faithfulness and yet has the color and grip- 
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ping intensity of romantic adventure fiction. A new 
and not too pleasant light is thrown on Custer’s ruth- 
less attitude towards some of his officers. We see 
jealousy, favoritism and, at times, open disloyalty 
stalking through the ranks of the old Garry Owens. 
And, incidentally we learn how the grand old song 
came into being as the battle tune of the famous regi- 
ment. 

All officers of the army should read this book: es- 
pecially will it give chuckles and a stirring of the 
heart to cavalrymen. 


JAckA’s Mosp—By E. J. Rule, M.C.M.M., 346 pp. 
Angus & Robertson, Sydney, Australia—$#2.00. 
This story answers the question ‘‘How mueh of the 

world war did the soldier in ranks actually see?’’ 

The author, by limiting his material to that which 

came within range of his own eyes, gives a valuable 

and graphic picture of the daily life of the front line 
soldier in active operations. 

The reader gathers from this volume a_ principle 
of war which many military men seem to forget in 
peace time, the principle that suecess in battle de- 
pends upon leaders of small units. High command 
can move, supply ammunition and feed troops, but 
cannot win battles without capable sergeants and lieu- 
tenants. All plans must, in the end, be carried out 
by squads and platoons—without them plans are but 
plans and objectives only marks on maps. 

The man in ranks is but little concerned with any 
officer above his eaptain, and the author of ‘‘Jacka’s 
Mob’’ shows this very clearly. The military man 
who has attained high rank and forgotten his youth 
will gain in knowledge of soldier psyehology by 
thoughtful reading of this story. 

From new recruit to company officer, from Gallipoli 
to Amiens, the story is complete within its scope and 
attains a well defined objective, a picture of the war 
from the actual viewpoint of the men who did the 
dirty work. 


Tue Horse 1x Tre Moror Era (Le Cheval a 1’ Epoque 
du Moteur)—by <A. Spindler, Editions Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, 1933. 

Tlow shall the horse industry mect the competition 
of the motor? The author studies the subject from 
all angles and proposes means of improving produe- 
tion and of putting better values on the horse. Very 
good reasons are given for the retention of the horse 
for military purposes, and the CavaLry JouRNAL in- 
tends, in a later issue, to publish a translation in full 
of this part, which discusses horse and motor in cam- 
paign very logically and convincingly. 
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The International Horse Shows 


By Major John Tupper Cole, Cavalry 


OR the military teams of Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, 

Irish Free State, and the United States, the 
World’s Fair Horse Show in Chicago opened with a 
great deal of pressure on both horses and men. The 
first class was the first round of a four session team 
class, the total score of the various teams of three 
deciding the owner of the cup. Without a class to 
warm up on, the course chosen, while not at all unfair, 
proved to be the downfall of several good horses and 
left on the audience the impression of rather bad 
jumping. 

Our team was severely handicapped by the fact that 
Joe Aleshire, a certain ‘‘eup horse,’’ was lame and 
could not be used. Finally it was decided to use Tan 
Bark, Lieut. Thomson riding, Ugly with Lieut. Raguse 
and Clismic with Captain Argo. These three horses 
made the course and gave the U. S. team a good lead, 
as each of the other competing nations had one or 
more horses eliminated at a fence which, placed as it 
was, required more courage than the eliminated horses 
were willing to display. 

This class continued every other night with a change 
each time of the leading team. The fenee which caused 
all the initial grief, (a 4 foot post and rail with a 
4 feet 6 inch bank 4 feet behind it, the spread of the 
bank being 6 feet; thus making the total spread before 
the obstacle was cleared, seven feet), was moved from 
the first jump of a diagonal to the second obstacle and 
in this position with a little room to get at it, gave no 
more serious trouble. 

The second round was won by Ireland and Clismic 
turned in such a bad performance that the United 
States lost their commanding lead of the first night, 
moving into second place with Sweden third and the 
Czechs fourth. 

This same evening Clismic worked his way back to 
favor by winning the open ‘“‘touch and out’’ under a 
beautiful ride by Captain Argo over quite a compli- 
cated course for such an event. 

The third team event was a brilliant victory for 
Sweden—three clear rounds which overeame the lead 
the U. S. had by 3% points, as on this night Ugly and 
Clismic had one fence down each, Tan Bark going 
clear. Ireland had a bad night of it, dropping to 
third place. 

The final trial for the cup provided the spectators 
with plenty of excitement. Clismic hit one fence, giv- 
ing him four faults. MHornett, ridden by Captain 
Count von Rosen of Sweden went clear. Tan Bark 
went clear. Aida with Captain Hallburg up for 
Sweden scored four faults. Ugly under a perfect ride 
went clear. Marokan was Sweden’s last horse and 


38 


aus, 
ited 


through no fault ef his young rider, Lieut. Neub! 
took out one fence, thus giving the eup to the U 
States by three-quarters of a point. 

While the cup class was half the international 
the other events were hotly contested with the va 
teams being well represented in each jump off. The 
closest decision being between Sweden’s Orcilla, owned 
and ridden by Lieut. Sachs, and Lieut. Thomso: on 
Tan Bark. Both were clear in the jump-off wit!) the 
Swedish horse having an advantage of one-fifth of a 
second. 


now, 
10K 


With Shevanamon and Blarney Castle Ireland won 
the pairs from U. 8. Ansonia and Avocat, both 
going clear and in stride but the U. S. team | 
scored in a corner for separation. 

The Fort Sheridan officers had 
horses and had good success in winning the Inter. 
national handy with Lieut. Smith’s Silver Belle ; this 
mare also won the novice. Juror with Capt. ©. E. 
Davis up, defeated U. S. Army team’s Ansonia in the 
pen jump and Major Carpenter’s Lad put up a inost 
finished performance in his battle with Watch We, « 
Canadian horse in the knoek-down and_ out 
After several jJump-offs with the fences raised 
time, Watch Me finally won, getting over a sing! 
in and out, + feet 6 inches in and 5 feet out wit! 
faultine on the ‘‘out’’ rail. 

Few indeed are the thorough-bred horses that jmp 
with the calmness and absolute precision displayed by 
Lad in this really memorable class. His rider gaye hin 
the maximum of support throughout the severa! try- 
ine rounds in that he was perfeetly in balance. used 
his legs quietly and firmly and followed every 
ment of the horse’s head with a soft, sympathetic ‘and. 

The International Military Stake was designated 
over a special course, but the committee chose to use 
the course of the ** Military Mandy Class.’’ The | 
having jumped this course onee before handled 
ereat case that which was difficult for them b 
and eight clean rounds resulted, the jump-off resi ting 
in four clear, Orcilla, Lieut. Sachs of Sweden. “in- 
erick Lace, Capt. Harty of Ireland, Babe War 
Lieut. Raguse, U. S., and Avocat, Major Cole, |. S.. 
finishing in that order, time being the deciding f: «tor. 
Fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth places going to / rol, 
U. S., four faults; Fakir, Czecho-Slovak, four p: ints; 
Ansonia, U.S., four faults, and Lad, Major Carp: ter, 
twelve faults. 

In the open classes the best military horses 
not used, as all teams saved them as much as possible 
for purely International competitions. Only i: the 
triple bar did the military mounts make a clean sweep, 
with Capt. Corry of Ireland on Shannon Power nosing 
out Lieut. Sachs’ brilliant grey Orient, Capt. »tate- 
eeny of the Czechs on Fakir and Capt. Argo’s W?irli- 
gig, with the bars set at a ten-foot spread. 
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before leaving the Chicago Show, tribute must be 
id that wonderful little clean-bred horse Rollo Reed. 
wenty-three years old, scarcely the substance of a 
oht-weight polo mount, so nervous he has to be force 
on eges during shows, this gallant little horse won 
five-foot class with a clear round at five feet, nine 
‘hes, the bars having been raised three inches each 
ip-off. He came back two days later to high jump 
n feet, havine made but one or two mistakes on 
way up from five feet. 
hroughout the Chicago Show and subsequently 
ing the New York and Toronto classes, the U. S. 
n was deprived of the use of Joe Aleshire, one of 
three best horses, and Wampum, a fine big young 
se doing his first year with the team. 
.fter a week’s rest the New York Show opened, and 
roved to be the most successful in years. <A hard 
king committee and excellent publicity packed the 
‘den night after night, and the tireless efforts of 
new manager, Mr. Ned King, kept the show on 
and running to the satisfaction of all. 
he International classes opened with a three event 
elass. First night, pairs abreast over a diagonal 
‘vse in which Ireland and the U. S. tied for first, 
‘\,eden was third and a second U. S. team was fourth. 
second round was one of the three abreast over 
same course. It was rather difficult Jumping, as 
panels were only fourteen feet wide. Sweden won 
th an excellent performance, Ireland was second and 
U. S. third and fourth. Our faults were heavy, 


214), and we were practically certain of being un- 
able to eut the lead Ireland had in points, unless they 
had unheard of bad luck the following night. The 
final eontest for this eup was rather interesting, being 
teams of four horses, one following the other, with the 
requirement that the last horse must finish in fifty 


seconds after the start of the first horse. As a horse 
galloping quite freely could just make the round in 
thirty-five seconds, spacing had to be accurate and not 
over three seconds to be at all safe. Canada, who had 
not been with the teams in Chicago, won with 0 faults. 
U.S. was second with 4 faults, and Sweden and Ire- 
land tied for third and fourth with 8 faults each. 
When all faults were added, Ireland was on top, 
Sweden second and the U. S. third and fourth. It is 
my recollection that 115 points separated the first 
from third plaee in this event. 

The following night the U. S. team got started win- 
ning the only two places awarded in the Bowman 
Cup, Ugly, ridden by Lieut. Raguse, being the winner 
While Tan Bark with Lieut. Thomson in the saddle 
was reserve. This win was followed by a victory for 
Tan Bark the next night in the Military Stake, 
Sweden, Ireland and Canada dividing the remainder 
of the ribbons. 

(p to this time, we had been unable to test 
Whirligig, Capt. Argo’s powerful jumper from Fort 
Sill. We all knew he had a tremendous jump in him 
but had not seen him in action over the types of 
courses used in New York. The reason for this was 
the most amazing run of bad luck that it has been 


Photo from Wide World 


Top: Members of the Swedish Army team who won the 
International Military Trophy at the National Horse Show at 
the Madison Square Garden. Left to Right: Capt. Ernest Hall- 
berg with “Aida,” Count Frederik von Rosen with “Kornett” 
and Lieut. Herbert Sachs with “Orient.” 

Center: A view of the parade of the international army 
teams, escorted by Squadron A and the 16th Infantry Band, at 

Bottom: Capt. Frederick A. Ahern, right, who wen the 
International Individual Military Championship Challenge 
Trophy at the National Horse Show, with Lieut. E. F. Thomson 
of the United States Army team, who finished second. 
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Photo from Wide World 
Lieut. W. M. Cleland of the Canadian Team with “Roxana,” 
Winner of the Brooks Bright Challenge Cup 


my misfortune to witness. He picked up three nails 
during the show and was never sound between ae- 
cidents for over fifteen minutes! 

We had to have a look at him, however, as it was 
felt he might be better than either Avocat or Ansonia, 
the only other two horses T should care to think of 
teaming with Tan Park and Ugly, the next night for 
the team class. 

He was consequently entered in 
championship on Monday night along 
and Ugly. Whirligig hit two fenees, Ugly and Tan 
Bark going clear. In the jump-off of seven clean 
horses, Tan Bark was 21/5 seeonds better than the 
two others who had survived the round with no faults. 
Then came Capt. Fred Ahearn of Ireland on Gallow- 
glass, the eighth clear horse. His only chance was to 
tiv the course to beat Thomson’s time. This he did 
with true Trish abandon and though he had two nar- 
row escapes, when he finished the fences were all up 
and Gallowglass was champion and Tan Bark reserve. 

On Monday evening, Avoecat won a nice charger 
class over Capt. Count von Rosen’s Judge, Trish Free 
State’s Shannon Power and Col. J. K. Brown’s Russel- 
son. He felt so light and springy I determined to 
use him as a cup horse that night. Sweden sent out 
Kornett with Capt. Count von Rosen, Aida with 
Capt. Hallberg and Orient with Lieut. Saehs to win 
brilliantly with three clean rounds. The U. S. was 
second. Tan Bark, with Lieut. Thomson up, clear; 
Ugly, with Lieut. Raguse up, 4 faults; Avocat, with 
Major Cole up, clear. 
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freland was third, Capt. Ahearn riding Gallowg/iiss, 
11 faults. Capt. Harty on Limerick Lace, 4 faults 
Capt. Corry on Slievanamon elear. The Czech t: 
was fourth when Canada was eliminated after © 
Bate was badly injured as Spats fell. 

In the open classes, it was again necessary 
many of the best military horses to be withdraw: 
order to save them for their own division of the s! 
When they were allowed to start, however, there 
venerally someone from one team or another knoc 
at the door and often enough forcing it open. 

After another rest of a week the teams arrive: 
Toronto to compete in the horse show held in 
nection with the Royal Winter Fair. Here we 
comparatively little jumping to do, as we limited 
entries to only two open classes in addition to 
Military class each night. The military competit: 
Was augmented by many excellent horses from 
Canadian Dragoons of Stanley Barracks and 
Governor General’s Body-guard of Toronto. 

The Royal Winter Fair has not adopted ‘SF. E. 1. 
rules in so much as time is no factor. Henee the 
chance of jumping a good horse to death always con- 
fronts one. This nearly happened the opening night 
in the military stake when Sweden’s Kornett and the 
U.S. Ugly had it out with a vengeance. Finally the 
fences were raised to ihe tops of the standards, some 
blocks under them and still these two “‘cold 
bloods’? turned in a clear round, The ring was very 
hard and rather than further risk two good horses, 
it was decided to toss a coin. Lt. Raguse won the 
toss. The second night produced a second toss but 
under less happy circumstances. The course was made 
quite hard by one rather difficult fence, parallel single 
rails at 4 feet, 6 inches with a 4 foot spread and 
placed in a corner of the ring. Capt. Churehill Mann 
of the Canadian team riding Spats for the injured 
Capt. Bate was the first . -rse in the ring and went 
clear. Subsequently Lt. Sachs of Sweden on Orient 
and Avocat of the U.S. team went clear. Capt. Mann 
then rode Bronte, the last horse to jump, and at the 
last fence, a ‘‘Liverpool,’’? had a crash that gave him 
a severe concussion and broke his lee. 

Since Spats was left without a rider, it was only 
fair that places be drawn for, Lt. Sachs winning the 
toss, Avocat being next and the still unconscious 
Canadian getting the short end of third. 

The next military class was for teams of itliree 
abreast. We have always been afraid to enter our 
best horses because of the very good chance of having 
a horse badly injured due to another’s mistake. Never- 
theless, with second string horses we were tied with 
Sweden and Canada for first place, losing the jump- 
off to the Canadian team. Next came the ‘‘ Handy 
course’? won by Lt. Marshall Cleland’s wonderful 
mare Margot. This mare is one of the lightest, most 
elastic jumpers I have ever seen and is justly com- 
parable to Capt. Koester’s Show Girl, probably the 
most brilliant jumper we have ever had on the U. 8. 
team. 

Up to this time the Czechs had been in very 


with 


had 
luck. One of their horses had died of pneumonia in 
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Chicago. One of their best jumpers had been killed 
while sehooling two days after the Toronto Show 
opened. They were nevertheless fine sportsmen, never 
spoke of their luck and kept trying. On next to the 
last night they got their reward with a brilliant vie- 
tury by Capt. Cocek’s Chostra over Capt. Ahearn’s 
Blorney Castle and Capt Argo’s Clismice. 
The course for the team or cup class was announced 
wenty-four hours in advance, and it was decided to 
Whirligig as our third cup horse, as the fences 
e big and Avocat was getting sulky and stiff from 
much jumping on hard going. ‘In the afternoon 
felt greatly relieved when all three horses took 
or four big fences in beautiful shape. 
ed really ready to go. At night it was a different 
‘vv. Treland had three mediocre rounds to win with 
faults; Sweden and the U. S. with 18 each. The 
horses were more off, and Canada was hope- 
(Continued on Page 64) 


The Fort Sheridan Polo Team 


Pple Fort Sheridan Twelve Goal Polo Team played 
i through the Local and National Tournaments held 
This 


Lieut. 


Chieago this summer without losing a game. 
was composed of the following members: 
GS. Smith, number one; Capt, C. A. Wilkinson, num- 
Capt. C. E. Davis, number three; Lieut. L. 
Smith, number four; and Capt. C. B. Cole substi- 


two; 


Left to Right: 


They 
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The principal Tournaments played in were; The 
Central Cireuit, the National Inter-Cireuit, the Na- 
tional Twelve Goal Tournament, and the General 
Parker Trophy. 

The final game of the Central Cireuit Championship 
was played at The Oak Brook Polo Club, August 18th, 
between The Miami Valley Hunt and Polo Club of 
Dayton, Ohio and Fort Sheridan, the score was 6 to 
5 in favor of Fort Sheridan. This was a very hard 
close game in which the Dayton team was ahead dur- 
ing the first half of the game. 

The final game of The National Twelve Goal Cham- 
pionship was played at Oak Brook, August 25th, be- 
tween The Dayton Team and Fort Sheridan, the game 
ended with the score Fort Sheridan 8, Dayton 6. 

The final game in The National Inter-Cireuit Cham- 
pionship was played at Oak Brook, August 27th, be- 
tween The El Ranchito Team from Arlington, Texas, 
and Fort Sheridan. The score was 8 to 5 in favor of 
Fort Sheridan, 

The season was finished by playing a series of the 
best two out of three games for The General Parker 
Trophy. In this series The Chicago All Stars opposed 
The Fort Sheridan Twelve Goal Team. The All Stars 
played with Mr. Prentice Porter, number one; Mr, M. 
Corpening, number two; Capt. P. P. Rodes, number 
three; and Mr. Herb Lorber, number four. The first 
Fort Sheridan 


scores 6 to 4 and 5 to 4 respectively. 


two games played were won by with 


The suceess of this team is thought to be due to the 


First Lieutenant George S. Smith, F.A. (ADC to General Parker); Captain Candler A. Wilkinson, 14th 
Cavalry; Major General Frank Parker, C.A., Commander; Captain Chester E. Davis, 14th Cavalry; First Lieutenant Lawrence 
G. Smith, 14th Cavalry; Captain Clifford B. Cole, 3rd F.A. 
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following factors: team play ; the adjustment of ponies 
as to players and periods; and to the fact that all pre- 
liminary games were played at eight periods. 

The National Tournament games were six periods, 
and consequently the Sheridan Team was well equipped 
in every way to play this shorter game. 


The First Cavalry Division Horse Show 
and Military Tournament 
By Major F. Gilbreath 
HE annual First Cavalry Division Horse Show and 
Military Tournament came to a sueeessful eonelu- 
sion on October 14th. 
there were no sad results either financially or phys- 
ically. On the other hand, competitors seemed to en- 


Successful is used advisedly for 


and visitors were kind enough to say that it 
This year it was sponsored by the 


joy it, 
was good to watch. 
newly organized First Cavalry Division Hunt. 

There were in all about ten classes in the Military 
Tournament which took up Monday and Tuesday. 
Oetober 9th and 10th. On Wednesday, October 11th. 
the horse show came into full swing and lasted through 
Saturday, October 14th, showing some fifty classes. 
The polo tournament ran coneurrently with the horse 
show, and games were arranged so as not to elash with 
An account of the polo 
tournament is contained elsewhere in this edition. 

Much might be said of the details of the various 
events but aside from that there were two outstandmg 
features of the entire show, namely: a sound organiza- 
tion filled up with top notch personnel who were de- 
termined to put on the best mounted events ever seen 
at any show and second the keen individual rivalry 
with honest sportmanship among contestants. This 
latter was particularly noticeable and may be at- 
tributed in large measure to the faet that this was the 
first show in many years when unit competition in the 
horse show proper was totally eliminated, leaving in- 
dividuals to compete among themselves. In the Mili- 
tary Tournament and the polo unit competition con- 
tinued. Next to the two points mentioned above may 
be placed the fact that many 
over outside courses adding interest to the spectators 
and experience to the riders. All three of these, how- 
ever, would have been for naught except for the de- 
voted and loyal support of the Division Commander, 
3rigadier General Walter C. Short. 

There are three show rings or rather show places in 
Fort Bliss. The first is the Howze Stadium, a show 
ring of the usual dimensions named in honor of Gen- 
eral Howze, so long and favorably known at Fort 
Bliss. The second is the Olympie Ring, more than 
twice as large as the Howze Stadium but still level. 
The third is the Hippodrome, an outside arena with 
rolling ground and heavy going and traversed across 
the short dimension by a natural ditch. 

The arrangement of jumps in the Howze Stadium 
and the Olympic Ring followed the usual set-up except 
for a few classes in which the courses included jumps 


any of the horse show events. 


of the classes were staged 
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in and out of the two rings and several natural junups 
around the parade—perhaps a total length of 34 tile. 

The Hippodrome is new this season at Fort Bliss, at 
least new to this generation, although it is said hat 
vears ago the same ground was used for show purp» ses, 
It consists of a piece of uneven sandy and vr cky 
ground about 600 yards by 300 yards in size, sour. of 
the Officers Club and the grass polo field. 

Beginning in August, Ist Lieut. H. M. Zeller, + hen 
with the 7th Cavalry, but now with the Division [) -ad- 
quarters Troop, with a Corporal-and four or five ‘nen 
was assigned the task of buildne a large numbe» of 
natural huntng field jumps wth a view to provi: ing 
reasonable and natural hunter courses for the October 
show. Only general instructions were given, anc all 
the details of loeation and design were left to ‘im. 
Poles from the Lineoln National Forest and loeal stones 
were all the materials available to him. The footing 
at more than half of the jumps had also to be im- 
proved. How well this large order was accomplished 
may be judged from the accompanying panoramic 
sketch and the tabulated deseription of jumps. 'Tliree 
distinet courses were laid over these jumps. The hun- 
ter about 1200 vards in length; the 
hunter course somewhat less in length; and the course 
for the enlisted three. Lt. Zeller’s 
eood work was generously praised by the Division 


course handy 


men’s teams of 


Commander. 

The smoothness with which 
may be attributed in large measure to two officers; 1st 
Lieut. L. R. Dewey, 8th Cavalry, who spent many 
hours of tedious work arranging the time schedule, 
and to Major C. H. Gerhardt, 8th Cavalry, who acted 
as Ringmaster and had active charge of the many 
details connected therewith. Too much cannot be said 
of the fine spirit of cooperation and the initiative of 
this officer. The many days of fine work of Captain 
G. B. Hudson, Seeretary of the Hunt, and Captain M. 
Hf. Ellis, Treasurer, prior to and during the show will 
only be known to those of us who handed them literally 
hundreds of tasks to be done. 

The show was fortunate in Judges. 
Colonels I. P. Swift and J. F. Taulbee came fron 
Antonio. Captain I. L. Kitts came from Fort Sil! and 
Major O. I. Holman from Phoenix. Myr. Martin Biddle, 
brother of Lieutenant W. 8. Biddle, 7th Cavalry, cam 
from Santa Fe to judge the Cow Pony and Raricher 
Major H. M. Pendleton, 8th Cavalry, acted 
as “‘herd guard”’ the judges and kept 
equipped with time schedules, marking sheets, p 
and whatnot. Captain J. C. MaeDonald was t! 
cial announcer. 

A list of classes with winners is attached. 
deletion and some revision are desirable an at 
planned for the next show. 


the show was run. off 


Lieutenant 
San 


classes. 
for hem 
ieils, 


olli- 


SON 


Description of Jumps 


solid and may be taken from either s 


(All jumps are 
footing and take-off adds fou 


some instances type of 
inches to height.) 
Trisa bank—two 
between. 
Gate—3’ 6”, 
able. 
Stone fence—3’ 6”, 
adjustable. 


five foot ditches with mound 


piled, triangular cross-section, djust- 


rocks 


rocks piled, triangular cros tion, 





ec 
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Jumps Numbered in Accordance with List of Jumps in Text. 


ff Panoramic Sketch of Fort Bliss Hippodrome. 


ol 

Ist foard fence—-3’ 6”, adjustable LASS 8 escort wagons 
any icken coop—made of rails, one panel 4’, one 3’ 6”, adjust First: 26th Wi: agon Co ! r: Pfe. Ford 
: : le. Second 26th zon Co Corp. Southen 
lule. ( teh—7’ wide. Third: Ha. rth rs ‘iver: Pfe. Haugwitz 

ken fence ‘ ig Fourth: Ha. Tr.; 8th ¢ Z ver Pvt. Moore 
eted . ken fence ‘ gh. CLASS 9 Best turned-out 
soard fence—3:’ $ igh, First: Preacher, Tr. F. 

any litech—T7’ wide Second: Zebra 

it one wall and ditech—3’ 3” one way, ditch on landing side; Third: Jimmy, 
sald ’ 8” other way, ditch on take-off side. Fourth: Billy, 

1 ition o ‘LASS 10. lexhibition 


and rails—rails may be placed in any po ! L 
pairs of posts One platoon, Tr. F. 8t ‘av. commande 
jump on small hill—2’ 6”. G. F. Rogers, 8th Cavalry. 
and rail in and out on sides of road ijust t LASS : rtillery section cont 
diamond shaped, must be jumped at an ngle, 3 First: Btry. , Send FA. 
h, adjustable Second: y. A, 82nd FA 
8’ wide, rising ground on one side. Third: Btr; > 82nd FA. 
m fence—3’ 8’, 
and rail—bank 3’ 6”, movable rails may be l 1 HORSE SHOW 
the bank, or below it to make it an in and out, Nations, Officers: 
ind rail—3’ 6”, adjustable, slope on one side. “irs Herman, 82nd F.A 
Board steps 3’ 6” high, adjustable Second: Ba: l, Capt. Boykin, 8 


teh 


lant 
ny l nk and pole—both bank and pole about 2’ high aced Third: Satan, Capt. Reinbure, 7th 
Sal r landing and immediate take-off, slope below pole. Fourth: Woodrow. Lt. Dewey. 8th Ca 
ee \ vill be continued on the area, more jumps constructed ASS 5. Prix des Nations, Enlisted Men 
and ! ings improved Kirst: Dixie, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cav 
idle ' =o eta Second: Lone Star, 1st Sgt. Wits i 
J MILITARY TOURNAMENT Third: Jimmy, Set. Zientek, 8th av 
amit CLA Parade of all participants. F Fourth : Betsy Bell, Pfe. Kennedy, 
‘LA Light wagons, two horse. ( LASS 6. Triple Bar: 
her t: Tr. A, 8th Cav. Driver: Corp. Mosely. First : W oodrow, Capt. s0oykin, 8th Cav 
aed nd: Hq. Tr., 7th Cav. Driver, Pvt. Peters Second Sonny Boy, Capt. Mac Donald, 
, rd: MG. Tr, 7th Cav. _Driver: Pvt.. Bryan Third: Edridge, Lt. Herman, 82nd _f 
hem rth: Tr. F, 8th Cav. Driver: Pvt. Amos. ; Fourth : Garry Owe n, Lt. Howze, 7th 
: LASS 3 priee Gasaiee. a? co goer ar, I inlisted Men: : 
ells. xhibition by one platoon, Tr. Gay: commanded by Eitat a aqui Jim, | “Ag McW hirter, Div. H 
ie Piseiegnak Gaels Tth Cavalry. Si cond 7 spic ious, vt. Chapman, Div. Hq 
otfi- yie, ¢ Third: Betsy Bell, Pvt. Kennedy. &th ( 
Animal drawn ambulances. Fourth: Kid, Corp. Mosely, 8th Cav 
1st Amb. Tr. Driver: Pvt. Haddox. CLASS 8. Ladies’ Jumpers: 
nd: 1st Amb. Tr. Driver: Pvt. Wilson. First: Sonny Boy. Jean Dornblase1 
Oni 1: Ist Amb. Tr. Driver: Corp. La Pointe. Second: Blue. Mrs. Donaldson 
‘TA : bas st = Third: Chestnut. Mrs. Vance. 
alt ; io Ter eke Train Fourth: Madam X, Jane Bancroft 
erm . sate CLASS 9. Novice Jumpers: 


_fruby. ott Pack Train. First: Monocle, Lt. McReynolds, 
a ce 3rd ‘¢ ee ata Second: Bully, Lt. Polk. 8th Cav 
ae . en eae oN ucacel Third: Bashful, Capt. Boykin, 8th 
Pack horses. . Fourth: Jerry, Lt. Herman, 82nd 
Hickman, Tr. FE. 8th Cav. Led by Corp. Baxter CLASS 10. Novice Jumpers, Enlistec 
nd: Brownie. Tr. F, 7th Cav. Led by Pfe. Skinner. First: Booger Red. Corp. Long, 7 
1: Mickey. MG. Tr., 8th Cav. Let by Pvt. Tolar. ; Second: Jimmy. Set. Zeintek. 8th 
irth: Sometime, Ha. Tr., 8th Cav. Led by Pvt. Hammond. Third: Billy. Corp Duedale, 8th Ce 
Artillery gun teams. Fourth: Texas. Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav 
t: Btry. A, 82nd FA. Chief of Section: Set. Parker CLASS 11. Teams of Jumpers, Enlisted Men 
md: Btry. B, 82nd FA. Chief of Section: Sgt. Stevens First: Booger Red. Corp. Long, 7th Cavalry; 
qd Btry. C, 82nd FA. Chief of Section: Sgt. Honeycutt Ist Sgt. Witaski: Satan. Sgt. Shrout 
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Second: Madam X, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cavalry; 
Corp. O’Neal; Skeeter, Sgt. Zientek. 
Third: Yaqui Jim, Pvt. Hinkle, Div. Hq. Trs.; 
Weis; Sonny Boy, Pfc. Chapman. 
Fourth: Nick, Pvt. Ennis, 7th Cavalry; Post Office, 
Norris; Speedy, Corp. Kelley. 
Fault or disobedience 


Set. 
Corp. 


Chas, 


and out, (Officers and Civil- 
Bay Boy, Lt. Croswell, 8th Cav. 
: Sonny Boy, Capt, MacDonald, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Third: Tahoka, Lt. Wing, 7th Cav. 
Fourth: Jerry, Lt. Herman, 82nd F.A. 
CLASS 13. Famnlt or disobedience and out, Enlisted Men: 
First: Spike, Sgt. Zientek, 8th Cav. 
Second: Show Baby, Corp. Long, 7th Cav. 
Third: Lone Star, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 
Fourth: Betsy Bell, Pvt. Kennedy, 8th Cav. 
CLASS 14. Pair Jumping, Enlisted Men: 
First: Apology, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th 
Corp. Long, 7th Cav. 
Second: Susie, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cav.; Ugly, Corp. O’Neal, 


8th Cav. y 
Third: Speedy, Cav. ; Corp. Portz, 
Cook, 


Cav.; Garry Owen, 


Corp. Kelly, 7th Sam, 
7th Cav. 
Fourth: Texas, Set. 
7th Cav. 
CLASS 16. Children’s Jumpers: 
First: Sonny Boy, Jean Dornblaser. 
Second: Wave, Barbara Milton. 
Third: Zev, Kate Gandy. 
Fourth: Red Wing, Albert Ellis. 
CLASS 17. Parent and Child Class: 
First: Red Wing. Albert Ellis & Pinny Sands, Captain Ellis. 
Second: Sunny Jim, Vincent Ellis; Liza, Captain Ellis. 
CLASS 20. Handy Jumpers, Enlisted Men: 
First: Lone Star, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 
Second: Betsy Bell, Pvt. Kennedy, 8th Cav. 
Third: Dixie, Sgt. Goodreau, 8th Cav. 
Fourth: Satan, Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav. 
CLASS 21. Jumper Championship, (Officers) : 
Sonny Boy, Div. Hq. Trs.; Jerry, Lt. Herman. 
CLASS 22. Jumper Championship, (Enlisted Men): 
Lone Star, 7th Cavalry, Dixie, 8th Cavalry. 
CLASS 23. Ladies’ Three Gaited Riding Horses: 
First: Great Flyer, Mrs. Donaldson. 
Second: Mr. Weaver, Mrs. Whalen. 
Third: Nancy Astor, Miss Cooley. 
Fourth: Majestic, Mrs. McReynolds. 
CLASS 24. Children’s Three Gaited Saddle 
First: Angel, Tommy Shrout. 
Second: Breezy, Betty Bassett. 

Third: Nancy Carroll, Bel’e Pendleton. 
Fourth: Aleck, Johnny Donaldson. 
CLASS 25. Children’s Three Gaited Horses: 

First: Skag. Miss Ruth Burr. 
Second, Grandpa, Vincent Ellis. 
Third: King James, Jean Dornblaser. 
Fourth: Cricket, Billy Shrout. 
CLASS 26. Parent and Child, Three Gaited Horses: 
First: Mr. Bassett, Betty and Barbara. 
Second: Major & Belle Pendleton. 
Third: Captain Donaldson and Family. 
Fourth: Sgt. Shrout, Billy and Tommy. 
CLASS 29. Road Hacks, (Enlisted Men): 
First: Cricket, Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav. 
Second: Moon, Corp. Hutson, 7th Cav. 
Third: Almozon, Pfe. Horn, 82nd F.A. 
Fourth: Adjutant, Corp. McGregor, 7th Cav. 
CLASS 30. Ladies’ Road Hacks: 
First: Great Flyer, Mrs. Donaldson. 
Second: Mr. Weaver, Mrs. Whalen. 
Third: Miss Springtime, Mrs. Vance. 
Fourth: Majestic. Mrs. McReynolds. 
CLASS 31. Children’s Road Hacks: 
First: Texas, Billy Shrout. 
Second: Angel, Tommy Shrout. 
Third: Nancy Carroll, Belle Pendleton. 
Fourth: Chum, Marion Zork. 
CLASS 32. Hunters, Lightweight: 
First: Nick Carter, Maj. Gilbreath, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Second: Tahoka, Lt. Wing, 7th Cav. 
Third: Jimmy, Lt. Pugh, 8th Cav. 
Fourth: Crescent, Lt. Wing, 7th Cav. 
CLASS 33. Hunter, Medium & Heavyweight: 
First: Zephyr King. Maj. Gilbreath, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Second: Frosty Morning. Lt. Biddle, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Third: Blue, Colonel Muller, 8th Cav. 
Fourth: Calf Eye. Lt. Wright, 7th Cav. 
CLASS 34. Ladies’ Hunters: 
First: Nick Carter, Jane Bancroft. 
Second: Zephyr King, Mrs. Peyton. 
Third: Snatchez, Mrs. Maloney. 
Fourth: Blwe, Mrs. Donaldson. 
CLASS 36. Hunt Teams: 
First: Nick Carter, Maj. Gilbreath; Lou Piper, Lt. Me- 
Reynolds, Div. Hq. Trs. Team, Frosty Morning, Lt. Biddle. 
Second: Tahoka, Lt. Wright; Crescent, Lt. Wing, 7th Cavalry 
Team; Mr. Weaver, Lt. Johnson. 
Third: Deacon, Lt. Rogers; Gob. Capt. 
Team; Tip, Lt. L. R. Dewey. 
Fourth: Blue, Capt. Boykin; Chesterfield, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th 
Cavalry Team; Great Flyer, Lt. Croswell. 
CLASS 37. Corinthian: 
First: Frosty Morning. Lt. Biddle, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Second: Nick Carter, Maj. Gilbreath, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Third: Crescent, Lt. Wing, 7th Cav. 
Fourth: Zephyr King, Maj. Gilbreath, 
CLASS 38. Handy Hunters: 
First: Huachuca, Maj. Dornblaser, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Second: Tahoka, Lt. Wing, 7th Cav. 


Shrout, 7th Cav.; Chestnut, Pfe. 


Horses : 


Burnett, 8th Cavalry 


Div. Hq. Trs 


Charley, 
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Third: Blue, Capt. Boykin. 8th Cav. 

Fourth: Garry Owen, Lt. Howze, 7th Cav. 

CLASS 39. Hunter Championship: 

Champion: Nick Carter, Maj. Gilbreath, Div. Hq. Trs. 

Reserve: Frosty Morning, Lt. Biddle, Div. Hq. Trs. 

CLASS 40. Polo Mounts, Lightweight, Playing Ponies: 

First: Pan American, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 

Second: Norma, Lt. Rogers, 8th Cav. 

Third: Breezy, Maj. Allen, 7th Cav. 

Fourth: Blue Bonnet, Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav. 

CLASS 41. Polo Mounts, Medium & Heavyweights, Plevine 

Ponies: 

First: Mickey, Lt. Bailey, 8th Cav. 

Second: Mr. Weaver, Lt. Johnson, 7th Cav. 

Third: Bela Clara, Lt. Fisher, 82nd F.A. 

Fourth: Dolly W., Lt. Elsworth, 82nd F.A. 

CLASS 42. Novice Polo Mounts: 

First: Mr. Weaver, Lt. Johnson, 7th Cav. 

Second: Babe, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 

Third: Rosita, Capt. Griffin, 8th Cav. 

Fourth: Roy, Dr. Goodwin. 

CLASS 43. Best Playing Polo Mounts: 

Champion: Ruth, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 
teserve: Breezy, Capt. Cheves, Div. Hq. Trs. 

CLASS 44. Team of Four Polo Mounts: 
First: Blue Bonnet, Lt. Reardon, 8th Cav.; 

Capt. Donaldson, 8th Cav.; Cloudy Day, Capt. 
8th Cav.; Mickey. Lt. Bailey, 8th Cav. 

Second: Jean, Lt. Hogan, 82nd F.A.; Bela Clara, Lt. Fis 
82nd F.A.; Almazon, Lt. Taylor, 82nd F.A.; Dolly 
Lt. Elsworth, 82nd F.A. 

Third: Mable, Lt. Dewey, 8th Cav.; Norma, Lt. Rogers, &t 
Cav.; Nancy Carroll, Capt. Burnett, 8th Cav.; Pan Ameri- 
can, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 

Fourth: Nellie, Lt. Biddle, Div. Hq. 
MacDona'd, Div. Hq. Trs.; Eddie, Lt. 
Breezy. Capt. Cheeves, Div. Hq. Trs. 

CLASS 45. Polo Pony Bending Race: 
First: Pan American, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 
Second: Mickey, Lt. Bailey, 8th Cav. 

Third: Bela Clara, Lt. Fisher, 82nd F.A. 

Fourth: Dolly W., Lt. Elsworth, 82nd F.A. 

CLASS 46. Polo Pony Stake Race: 

First: Norma, Lt. Rogers, 8th Cav. 

Second: Mickey, Lt. Bailey, 8th Cav. 

Third: Pan American, Maj. Gerhardt, 8th Cav. 

CLASS 47. Cow Ponies: 

First: Sam Watkins. 

Second: Tom McKnight. 

Third: Capt. Woolverton. 

Fourth: Dr. Goodwin. 

CLASS 49. Officers’ Chargers, (Public Mounts): 
First: Blue, Col. Muller, 8th Cav. 

Second: Calf Eye, Lt. Wright, 7th Cav. 

Third: Deacon, Lt. Fraser, 8th Cav. 

Fourth: Chesterfield, Lt. Britten, 8th Cav. 

Class 50. Officers’ Chargers, (Private Mounts): 
First: Frosty Morning, Lt. Biddle, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Second: Zephyr King, Maj. Gi'breath, Div. Hq. Trs. 
Third: Mr. Weaver, Lt. Johnson, 7th Cav. 
Fourth: Mr. Dude, Capt. Burnett, 8th Cav. 

CLASS 51. Best Troopers’ Mount: 

First: Lone Star, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 

Second: Moon, Corp. Hutson, 7th Cav. 

Third: Booger Red, Corp. Long, 7th Cav. 

Fourth: Angel, Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav. 

CLASS 52. Military Mounts, Officers: 

First: Billy Dean, Lt. F. O. Dewey, 7th Cav. 

Second: Mr. Dude, Capt. Burnett, 8th Cav. 

Third: Trooper, Lt. Wright, 7th Cav. 

Fourth: Liza, Capt. Ellis, Div. Hq. Trs. 

CLASS 53. Military Mounts, Enlisted Men: 

First: Blue, Corp. O’Neal, 8th Cav. 

Second: Lone Star, 1st Sgt. Witaski, 7th Cav. 

Third: Angel, Sgt. Shrout, 7th Cav. 

Fourth: Bold, Corp. Dugdale, 8th Cay. 

CLASS 54. Best Horse in Show: 

Lone Star, 7th Cavalry. 


Grey Dai, 
Burnett 


Trs.; Sampson, Cay 
Ryan, Div. Hq. 7: 


Fort Bliss Polo Tournament, 1933 


HE Senior Polo Tournament at Fort Bliss was 

played during the horseshow with the following re- 
sults: ; 
October 8: 7th Cavalry 5 Special Troops 
October 11: 5th Cavalry 8 8th Cavalry 
October 15: 7th Cavalry 7 5th Cavalry 

The winning team, which scored the fourth consccu- 
tive Post Championship for the Garry Owens, was 
composed of: 
Lt. H. H. Howze 
Maj. T. de la M. Allen 
Lt. F. O. Dewey No. 
Lt. E. J. Doyle No. 4 

Junior Tournament schedule and results follow 
Oct. 18: 8th Cav. (C) 10 Special Troops 


No. 
No. 
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22: 7th Cavalry 11 8th Cavalry (B) Lt. H. M. Zeller 
24: Freebooters 7 8th Cavalry (C) 3 Lt. F. F. Wing 
Oct. 29: (Finals) Lt. M. C. Johnson 
7th Cavalry 7 Freebooters 5 Lt. R, T. Coiner 
The winning 7th Cavalry team lined up as follows: Substitute: Lt. W. H 


Oct. 
Oct. 











Two Post and Rail Fences 4 Feet, 3 Inches 


High, Six Feet Apart. 2. “Huachuca.” Major Dornblaser. Hunter Course. 3. “Blue.” Owned by U. S. Government and 
Ridden by Captain Boykin. Winner of the Officers’ Chargers (Public Mounts), Military Mounts (Enlisted Men). Jump No. 1 
on Panoramic Sketch, Fort Bliss Hippodrome. 4. “Nick Carter,” owned by Major F. Gilbreath and Ridden by Jane Bancroft. 
Winner of the Hunters (Lightweight), Ladies’ Hunters and Hunter Championship. Jump No. 7 on Panoramic Sketch, Fort Bliss 
Comedy. Lieut. Biddle Right Out of China. 6. More Comedy. Captain Shotwell Up. 


A Great Heart. “Sonny Boy,” Captain Macdonald Up. Prix des Nations. 


Hippodrome. 5. 





The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


Mexico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—June, 

1933, 

‘Establishment of Schools of Application,’’ Official 

Decree. 

On June 8, 1933, the Mexican War Department is- 
sued an order announcing the establishment of a school 
of application, which in a general way apparently is 
to be modeled along the line of the special service 
schools of the United States Army. With the creation 
of such an institution, the Mexican Army will be pro- 
vided with a well rounded system of military educa- 
tion and training. The plan also provides for special 
courses of instruction for non-commissioned officers. 
The course of instruction will be for one year. This 
new institution, like all military schools in Mexico, is 
under the direet control and supervision of the 
‘*Direccion General de Edueacion Militar’’ (Directo- 
rate General of Military Education). 


AustriA—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung—August 4, 
1933. | | 
‘Fire Protection During 
Hugo Schorgi. 
Modern employing 


bombs of about 50 ke. each may cause simultaneous con- 


Aerial Attacks,’’ by Major 


bombers thermite incendiary 
flagrations of a serious character in several parts of 
a city and thus overtax the capacity and resources of 
the best The amount of 
damage an aerial bombardment may cause under favor- 
able conditions is beyond the possibility of estimating. 
The author believes that this situation opens a fertile 
field for “eivilian antiaireraft Aside 
from providing an adequate fire-fighting organization 


fire-fighting organization. 


the defense. ”’ 
and apparatus, he considers certain structural reforms 
as indispensable. In order to prevent the rapid spread 
of conflagrations, the author believes the modern cit) 
should back from 
the street. This will also favor the rapid dissipation 
He also advocates zoning of residential, 
business and industrial 
should have an ample water supply. 

The author points out that lumber used for strue- 
tural purposes will ignite at a temperature of 400 de- 
Since the modern thermite bomb 
produces a heat of 2000-3000 degrees, he advoeates the 
use of building material capable of resisting such tem- 
peratures, 
tion for roofs would further decrease the vulnerability 
of the modern city against incendiary bombs. 


consist of detaehed struetures set 
of toxie gases. 


districts. The modern city 


erees centigrade. 


In his opinion, steel armor-plate protee- 


I'RANCE—Revue des Forces Aeriennes July, 1933. 
‘Military Aviation in Russia.’’ General Information. 
According to Swedish sources Soviet Russia actually 
had in commission at the beginning of 1932 a total of 
2000 airplanes, including 800 reconnaissance planes, 
400 bombers, 400 pursuit planes and 400 seaplanes. 


46 


—Militir Wochenblatt—July 18, 1933. 
‘‘Organization and Tactical Employment of the French 

Machine Gun Company,”’ by 318. 

The French machine gun company consists of com- 
pany headquarters of two sections: 1. communica ions 
and intelligence, 2. supply; and four platoons of two 
sections with two guns each. The gun commander is 
a lance corporal. Four men comprise the gun crew. 
The company has eight ammunition carts. 

Machine guns are always used in pairs, never silly, 
The maximum range of the French machine gui: is 
4300 meters. It has a rate of fire of 400-500 rounds 
per minute. The practical rate of fire is only 250 
rounds per minute. The gun weighs 24 kg., the tripod 
25 ke. It can effectively be used against aireralt at 
1000 meters. 

The machine gun company of a front line battalion 
habitually uses direct fire, while the machine gus of 
rear battalions employ indirect fire. The French con- 
sider the ranges between 1000 and 1500 meters inost 
effective for direct fire, although good results may be 
obtained up to 2400 meters. The platoon is normally 
employed as a unit, and the guns are, as a rule, so 
placed that the platoon commander can effectively con- 
trol their fire by word of command. The two guns of 
a section are never emplaced closer than 15 meters 

Machine guns are not permitted by the Frencli, the 
author fire upon any target within 500 
meters, nor are they allowed to lay down a bani of 
fire closer to their own than 200 meters. The French 
regard observed fire at ranges in excess of 2400 mvters 
impracticable. Machine guns employing direct fire are 
eenerally emplaced 500-1000 meters behind the front 
line. As a the combined fire of ‘/iese 
euns covers the zone situated from 500 meters to 
meters in advance of the front line. 


states, to 


consequence 


The author believes that the French plan oj 
ploying machine guns permits the attacker to appr: 
the defensive line to a distance of 1200 meters wi 
encountering serious opposition. At 1200 meters, 
ever, the attacker would come under the overwhe!l 
fire power of the defense. Only by taking full a 
tage of the terrain ean the attacker hope to keep « 
his casualties. In this connection the author p 
out, that normally the French employ single g 
sweep intermittently the terrain to their front. 
the lateral dispersion of the machine gun equals : 
1/10 to 2/10 of the range, or 200 to 500 meters 
author concludes that the probability of hits 1 
tually small during this type of fire. But, he ad 
soon as the French discover a paying target, the) 
in action as many guns as may be necessary fi 
the attacker must endeav: 


destruction. Henee 
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make his advance skillfully, taking full advantage of 
the terrain to mask his movements, and above all, he 
must avoid presenting to the enemy conspicuous tar- 


gets. 


—Militir Wochenblatt—September 11, 1933. 
“Japanese Imperialism,’’ by ‘‘B. B. Z.’’ 387/33 
General Araki, Japan’s Minister of War, and re- 
garied by many as the spokesman of the Japanese 
Arniy if not of Japanese Militarism, recently published 
a p-mphlet under the title: ‘‘Japan’s Way,’’ in which 
he «ndeavors to justify Japan’s military policy on the 
mailand of Asia. General Araki defends the view 
th: it is Japan’s mission to restore order wherever 
necessary on the Continent of Asia. He states that 
Mo: golia is neither Russian nor Japanese, nor is it an 
in’ependent state. It is, however of great strategic 
im) ortanee to Japan, and according to General Araki, 
his country does not intend to allow Russia to use it 
as » jumping board for future military operations. He 
‘marizes Japan’s mission in Asia in the single word 
odo’? which, according to the reviewer means ‘‘the 
rial way,’’ that is to say, the way which the peo- 
if Asia must follow under the leadership of Japan. 
.eneral Araki writes, that the masses of Asia are the 
ms of oppression and exploitation by the white 
_and that awakened Japan can no longer tolerate 
arbitrary attitude of the countries which have been 
sploiting the people of Asia. It is Japan’s moral 
duty, General Araki states, to oppose any power, no 
matter how great, which violates the political and 
moral preeepts of ‘‘ Kwodo.’’ 


Huncary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—August, 1933. 
“Influence of Battlefield Conditions upon Marksman- 
ship,’’ by Major Laszlo Keler. 

Target range experience shows, the author states, 
that the fire of a squad of riflemen is more effective 
against small and scattered targets at short and mid- 
ranges than either the automatic rifle or machine gun. 
Against ineonspicuous moving targets exposed for 
only a few moments the automatic rifle is more effec- 
tive, while against other targets, and at long and ex- 
treme ranges the machine gun produces the best re- 
sults. While the slight dispersion of the rifle enables 
the trained marksman to obtain excellent results under 
the favorable conditions of the target range, the au- 
thor notes that these conditions do not prevail upon 
the battlefield, hence we cannot expect the same re- 
sults. Moreover, on the battlefield, the author adds, 
we are not likely to have the same well-trained per- 
sonnel, As a rule, the training of the soldier in time 
of war is limited to a few weeks at the best. Fatigue, 
battlefield impressions, the effect of hostile fire and 
a variety of other causes affect the rifleman to a vari- 
able extent until at some stage of the battle the actual 
dispersion extends from the muzzle of the rifle to its 
extreme range. The author observes that nervousness 
produced by the most trivial cause will seriously in- 
fluciice the effectiveness of the fire of the best rifleman 
ever) on the target range. It can hardly be expected 
of tie average man that he will remember the lessons 
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of marksmanship taught him hurriedly during the 
short period of training which preceded his entry in- 
to action. This fact emphasizes the importance and 
necessity of marksmanship training for boys. 

In the author’s opinion, the fire of automatic rifles 
is not affected to the same extent as that of rifles. This 
is largely so because automatic weapons are as a rule 
entrusted to the well trained older soldiers. More- 
over, the construction, the manner of holding the auto- 
matic weapon as well as the use of bipods and stock- 
supports have a tendency of steadying their fire and 
prevent excessively high shooting. Nervousness, of 
course, will affect the effectiveness of the auto-rifleman 
just as adversely as the rifleman. The great advantage 
of the machine gun, the author states, rests upon the 
facet that its mechanical fire is not sensitive to the 
moral and physical condition of the gunner. It is eap- 
able of sustaining a fairly accurate and effective fire 
even though hostile fire has rendered ineffective or 
even silenced the rifleman or auto-rifleman. It is for 
this reason that the machine gun has become during 
the World War the infantryman’s most powerful and 
most feared weapon. 


SwirzERLAND—Allgemeine Schweizerische Mulitarzet- 

tung—June, 1933. 

“The Jehol Campaign,’’ by Major:Otto Mossdortf. 

In January, 1933, the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
consisted of 414 divisions (9 brigades), 2 cavalry divi- 
sions and 6 railway guard battalions. Of these, 2 divi- 
sions, 1 cavalry brigade, air, tank, motor and special 
units participated in the Jehol campaign under the 
command of General Muto, commander-in-chief of Jap- 
anese forces in Manchuria. Lieut. Gen. Kuniaho Koiso 
was chief-of-staff. 

The character of the terrain and available road net 
practically determined the plan of campaign. Although 
a winter campaign in that region entailed additional 
hardships, the Japanese High Command, nevertheless, 
decided in its favor because of the impassable condi- 
tion of highways across the mountain passes for mod- 
ern transportation during the warm season. Moreover, 
as a result of previous experience, Japanese troops 
were inured to the hardships of winter warfare. 

The Japanese estimated the enemy strength at 200,- 
000 composed largely of volunteers of little military 
value. The regular troops under General Tang Yu-lin, 
governor of the province, amounted to about 30,000 
men. There existed of course the possibility of strong 
reinforcements coming into the province from the 
south and west. It was obviously with that possibility 
in mind, the author notes, that the Japanese Note of 
February 21, 1933, to the League of Nations, referred 
to the menace of 487,000 Chinese troops to the state of 
Manchukuo which compelied the Japanese to resort to 
arms. The same consideration prompted the Japanese 
to seize Shanhaikwan and the Chienmenkou Pass. The 
Japanese refer to these operations merely as ‘‘inci- 
dents,’’ yet the capture of these two points secured the 
Japanese left flank during the subsequent operations 
in Jehol. 
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At the beginning of the offensive the Chinese situa- 
tion was briefly as follows: detachments of volunteers, 
designated by the Japanese as ‘‘bandits,’’ held the 
eastern frontier. They were reinforced by some ecav- 
alry at Kailu. The triangle Peipiao-Tschaujang- 
Nanling, barring the principal approach to the 
provincial capital, was held in force. (note: the 
author’s spelling is retained without change to the 
accepted English form in order to facilitate reference 
to sketch). The three main lines of defense were: 
1. Tschifong-Lingyuan; 2. Pingchuan-Hsifenkou; 











and 3. Just east of the City of Jehol. The Chinese 
forces were under the supreme command of General 
Tang Yu-lin. 

The Japanese 6th Division sent the 11th Brigade 
to advance with the 4th Cavalry Brigade via Kailu 
on Tschifong and Tschienping, while the 36th and 
4th Brigades made the main effort by advancing 
on Peipiao. The 14th Brigade, advancing from 
Suichung in the direction of Paitschitzu Pass, had a 
flanking mission. 

On January 19 Japanese aviators bombed 
Tschanjang. Small detachments crossed the frontier 
on the following day. The Chinese garrison of 
volunteers at Kailu was decisively defeated on 
January 28. About the beginning of February the 
Nanking government began to take active interest in 
Jehol affairs and sent 3000 reinforcements into the 
province. On February 6, the Japanese bombed 
Peipiao. 

On February 21 General Muto issued his formal 
attack orders for the following day. In face of the 
determined advance of the Japanese the Chinese de- 
fense collapsed completely. The author states that 
the volunteers in the advanced positions did relatively 
better than the regular troops assigned to the main 
lines of defense. The Japanese captured both Peipiao 
and Nanling on February 22. Intelligence reports in 
course of the advance located the Chinese Fifth Army 
of 45,000 men in the vicinity of Lingyuan. 

On February 24, the Japanese celegation withdrew 
from the League of Nations after 42 out of 44 states 
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represented had voted against Japan. As the cam. 
paign progressed, the Chinese defending force was 
materially weakened by mass desertions to the enemy, 
On the other hand, the Japanese found their Man. 
chukuo allies equally undependable. After the de. 
sertion of General Yang Yin-po to the Chinese, the 
Japanese High Command withdrew all Manchu troops 
to the second line. 

On March 1, first anniversary of the establishment 
of Manchukuo, the Japanese occupied Tschifong 
and Lingyuan. Again, the author states, Japanese 
success was in large measure due to the defection of 
Chinese troops. The desertion of a battalion on the 
Chinese right flank enabled the Japanese to advance 
rapidly and to cut off two Chinese brigades, where- 
upon the remainder of the Chinese Army quit the 
field in abject flight. The Japanese overran the Chin- 
ese positions at Pingchuan and opened the way to 
the provincial capital, Jehol City, which was actually 
taken on March 5. 

On March 6 General Muto returned to headquarters 
at Changchun and announced the virtual conclusion 
of the campaign. On March 8 the Japanese installed 
General Chang Hai-peng as provincial governor and 
Japanese civil officials, who had followed in the wake 
of the conquering army, took over the civil adminis- 
tration of the province. March 10 marks the actual 
conclusion of the military operations in Jehol with the 
occupation by the Japanese of Kupeiku, which they 
had purposely left open for a few days, to give all 
Chinese north of the Great Wall a chance to clear out 
of the province. 

The author quotes General Araki, Japanese minister 
of war, to the effect, that the advance to the Great 
Wall marked the completion of the first phase of the 
Japanese campaign. This, it is believed, indicates 
further and even more important operations in the 
offing. The author notes, that the Japanese already 
talk about the reestablishment of ‘‘Ta-Yuan-Ko,”’ the 
world-wide empire of Genghis Khan. 

In the author’s opinion, the Japanese plan of opera- 
tions was well adapted to existing conditions. The 
Japanese High Command obviously had complete /aith 
in success as indicated by the employment of only one 
half of their actually available forces for the execution 
of the plan. The tactics employed in this campaign 
were tried out during the preceding campaigns ° It 
generally consisted of a rapid and aggressive advance 
of the infantry immediately after a severe aerial ) 
bardment which seriously shook the enemy’s mor 
The native population was generally hostile t 
Chinese, a circumstance which added to the diffic 
of the Chinese forces. As soon as the Chinese 
drew the Japanese took up the pursuit, emplos 
for this purpose comparatively small detachn 
The author regards the employment of the cavalry on 
the extreme north flank as basically sound even though 
an envelopment actually failed to materialize becaus’ 
of the early collapse of the Chinese defenses. 
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1st Cavalry Division 


Fort Bliss, Texas 
3rigadier General Walter C. Short, Commanding. 
COLONELS MAJORS 
Alexander B. Coxe, G.S.C. Williarn Spence, G.S.C., (F.A.), 
(Cav.), Chief of Staff. G-1 and G-4. 
Joseph C. Kay, Q.M.C., Quarter- Arthur T. Lacey, G.S.C. (Cav.), 
aster. r-2. 
J. Foster, V.C., Veteri- Isaac E. Titus, C.W.S., Chem- 
n. ical Officer. 
r King, M.C., Division Sur- John H. Woodberry, O.D., Ord- 
mn. nance Officer. 
Richard L. Cave, F.D., Finance 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS Officer. 
Alexander M. Milton, G.S.C., Herbert C. Holdridge, A.G.D., 
(Cav.), G-8. Adjutant General. 
William R. Arnold, Chaplain 


FORT BLISS CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
ACTIVITIES 

The €.C.C. reconditioning camp at Fort Bliss 
opened with the arrival of thirteen enrollees on 
April 27, 1933. From that date there was never a dull 
moment until the camp closed July 15, 1953. Orig- 
inally located on Hayes Avenue, as the camp became 
more populous it was moved to the C.M.T.C. Area 
where semi-permanent buildings were available for 
headquarters establishments, an infirmary, messes, and 
latrines, 

The quota for Fort Bliss was originally set at 800 
to be recruited from West Texas. New Mexico and 
Arizona, but the allotment was increased from time te 
time until eventually 1695 men had passed through 
the camp and into the work camps within the Arizona- 
New Mexico District, for which Fort Bliss is the head- 
quarters, 

An average period of two weeks was allotted to the 
conditioning of each enrollee. His first day in camp 
was spent in physical examination, enrollment, pro- 
cessing, and general orientation. He was then assigiied 
to a company where full use was made of any specia! 
ability which he might possess. Cooks and storekeep- 
ers, foremen and overseers found an immediate demand 
for their services and were welcomed with open arms 
by company commanders who were faced with the 
necessity of building an organization capable of func- 
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tioning in the field within two weeks. These special- 
ists were immediately put into their respective niches 
and trained principally by actually performing their 
required duties under the supervision of capable of- 
ficers and N.C.O.’s. Work details were sent out daily 
on various post projects, and much was accomplished 
in landscaping and improving the appearanee of the 
post. Setting up exercises were a part of the daily 
routine, and sports were not neglected. 

At first indoor baseball equipment and quoits were 
about all that could be provided, but later on each 
company was furnished with everything necessary for 
regular baseball games, volley ball and boxing. Many 
fine athletes were discovered and a considerabie amount 
of keen competition developed. 

In the evenings, trucks were run to the El Paso 
Army Y.M.C.A., which offered its facilitics to the 
C.C.C. enrollees. The chief difficulty was found to be 
in providing a sufficient amount of transportation for 
all of the men who desired to take advantage of this 
opportunity! A combination boxing ring and outdoor 
stage was erected, and several night shows were given 
by all C.C.C. talent. Each company also had its own 
‘‘day-room’’ located in a semi-permanent building 
where magazines and writing materials were available. 

In short it was a busy two weeks spent in prepara- 
tion for the field work to come. 

The first company to leave departed from Fort Bliss 
in trucks the morning of May 9th for Camp Redstone 
north of Silver City, N. M. From that date until 
July 12th, forest camps were established almost daily 
from Fort Bliss, San Antonio and Fort Sill, until there 
were 42 Work Camps in the Arizona-New Mexico Dis- 
trict ranging from Fort Davis, Texas, in the southeast, 
to the north rim of the Grand Canyon, in the north- 
west, and covering an area of approximately 187,500 
square miles. 

The district was divided for purposes of administra- 
tion and supply into 6 areas with a field officer in com- 


Little Walnut, 5 miles North of Silver City, N. M. 
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mand of each area. Each camp initially had two reg- 
ular army officers and four enlisted men assigned as 


company personnel. Medical officers were originally 


allotted at the rate of three for the service of five 


camps. 

The problem of supply has been very difficult. Many 
of the camps were located in almost inaccessible valleys 
and the first labor to be undertaken was the construe- 
tion of roads from camps to highways. One camp is 
at the bottom of the Grand Canyon, 3,800 feet below 
It can be supplied over a 5-mile trail by pack 
Others are over one hundred miles from 


the rim. 
train only. 
rail heads and must be supplied by truck transporta- 
tion. Each camp has its individual problem, and sel- 
dom will the same solution work for more than two or 
three. 


Communications were maintained by all known 


means. In some cases, telephone systems were avail- 
able, or were made available by stringing wires from 
installed commercial lines to camp sites. In the more 
isolated camps radio was found to be the only prac- 
ticable service, and 18 sets are now being operated by 
regular army personnel working in 5 nets. Fort Bliss 
is kept in daily contact with all area headquarters by 
this agency. Due to the efficiency of the 1st Signal 
Troop and the well-trained operators from other post 
units on duty, this has proven to be the most reliable 
and useful means of communication within the Dis- 
Nearly 5000 messages were transmitted and re- 
Commercial telegraph 
but this was held 


irict. 
ceived in the month of October. 
service was utilized to some extent 
to a minimum because of the expense involved. 

Nor has the Finance Officer had an easy task. The 
payment of 11,000 men on camp pay-rolls and 11,000 
separate allotments to dependents each month, in addi- 
tion to normal duties, has placed a load upon this of- 
fice which can be readily appreciated. 

As winter approaches many changes are being made 
in the location of work camps. Those in the higher alti- 
tudes can not be maintained during the cold weather, 
and several camps are being moved from districts 
farther north into the Arizona-New Mexico District. 
Semi-permanent shelter is being erected in new camps 
end in the ones which will not be moved to replace the 
tents in which enrollees have lived through the summer 
months. 

Many regular army officers are being replaced by 
reserve officers and returned to their units. The new 
quota of C.C.C. enrollees has been recruited, and the 
camps are preparing for another six months of labor 
in road building, erosion control, and kindred projects. 

No complete picture of the labor connected with the 
C.C.C. project ean be given in a brief article such as 
this. Suffice it to add that 92 Regular Army officers 
and 275 enlisted men stationed at this Post have been 
directly engaged in C.C.C. work at various times since 
last May, and each unit and supply branch has been 
directly or indirectly involved in some ramification of 
its support. 
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2nd Cavalry Brigade 


Fort Bliss, Texas 


Brigadier General George Vidmer, Commanding. 
Major Pearl L. Thomas, Executive. 
Headquarters Troop, 2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

CAPTAIN 1st LIEUTENANTS 


Murray H. Ellis. Donald H. Nelson. 
Grant A. Williams. 


Special Troops, 1st Cavalry Division. 
Major Frederick Gilbreath, Commanding. 
CAPTAINS 1st LIEUTENANTS 
Herbert A. Myers. John L. Ballantyne. 
George B. Hudson. Henry M. Zeller, Jr. 
2nD LIEUTENANT 
Angelo R. Del Campo, Jr. 


Fort Bliss Sports Notes 
Basketball 

On March 4, 1933, Brigadier General Walter C. 
Short, Commander of the 1st Cavalry Division, pre- 
sented the 8th Cavalry with the Fort Bliss Basket- 
ball Championship Cup for the year 1932. The 8th 
Cavalry basketball team has made the remarkable 
record of having played through the seasons of 193] 
and 1932 without losing a game in post competition. 

Baseball 

Four teams were entered in the race for the base- 
ball pennant at Fort Bliss in 1933. They represented 
the 7th Cavalry, 8th Cavalry, 1st Battalion, 82nd 
Field Artillery, and Troop A, Ist Armored Car 
Squadron. The season was divided into two parts, 
the 7th Cavalry winning the first half and the 8th 
Cavalry the second. The championship was decided 
by a five game series between the two regimental 
teams. After a hard struggle which aroused consider- 
able interest not only in Fort Bliss but in El Paso as 
weil, the 7th Cavalry won the deciding game, the 
ehampionship. 

On October 21st a parade was held in the 7th 
Cavalry Regimental Area and Brigadier General 
George Vidmer, commanding the 2nd Cavalry Bri- 
gade, presented the much coveted baseball tropliy to 
the team, and an individual trophy in the form of 
an engraved baseball watch charm to each of the 
plavers. 


series, and the 


1st Battalion, 82nd Field Artillery 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


Lieutenant Colonel L. C. Sparks, Commanding. 
MAJOR Edward J. McGaw. 
Rutherford. William W. Ford. 
CAPTAINS Robert A. Ellsworth. 
Lester J. Whitlock. 2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Stockbridge C. Hilton. Jol J. MacFarland 
William B. Weston. ye caaeie. ; 
Earl A. Hyde. Merle L. Fisher. 
Arthur F. Doran. Dean A. Herman. 
Hugh B. Hester. William Taylor, Jr. 
Fred B. Lyle. Paul E. LaDue. 
1st LIEUTENANTS Daniel Parker, Jr. 
George B. McReynolds. John R. Brindley. 
Lloyd R. Garrison. William O. Darby. 
Raymond G. Miller. George T. Powers, 3rd. 


The 1st Battalion, 82nd Field Artillery, is the only 
battalion of Horse Artillery in the United States Army. 
Horse artillery is distinguished from horse d:awn 
artillery by the fact that all men, even the cannoi ers, 
are mounted on horses. 


tay C. 


Training 
a. Radio Communication. Each battery is now 
equipped with two SCR 163 pack radio sets and one 
SCR 109A set. The former are for all communica!ion 
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except with the Air Corps; the latter must of necessity 
be used for that, due to the wave length of sets now 
issued to Air Service. Much time has been devoted to 
this training. The battalion net is established at every 
opportunity and unusual proficiency has been attained. 
This form of communication has been used in the con- 
duct of fire at service practice. A liaison officer 
equipped with a SCR 163 set frequently accompanied 
the Advanee Cavalry Commander. When the advance 
was checked this liaison officer would ‘‘open station,’’ 
the Artillery Commander who would then desig- 
a battery to bring desired fire to bear to clear 
way. 
‘xtensive exercises and maneuvers with the Air 
ice were held throughout the year. At service 
prectice, fire from the air was conducted by an artil- 
officer. 
Gunners’ Instruction. The present Chief of 

iid Artillery has established a new system of Gun- 

s’ Examination. This system requires an enlisted 

to be proficient in certain subjects designated by 
the battery commander and also demonstrate his knowl- 
edve of other subjects chosen by himself. 'The subjects 
from whieh he ean choose range from driving a pair 
of artillery horses to the preparation of firing data and 
from the operation of a pair of semaphore flags to the 
firing of a machine gun, At our last examination in 
April, 1938, 276 were qualified as expert gunners, 32 
were qualified as first class gunners, 86 were qualified 
as second elass gunners and 67 failed to qualify or 
were excused from taking the examination. 

«. Machine Gun and Automatic Rifle Firing. Due 
to the importance of defense against hostile aircraft 
considerable time has been spent in firing automatic 
rifles and machine guns, A very reasonable ammuni- 
tion allowance was provided prior to the Economy Act 
and much progress was attained. Ilowever, the present 
towed targets do not give sufficient practice in actual 
marksmanship into the air. 

About fifty enlisted men of the battalion are profici- 
ent in this phase of an artilleryman’s education. 

d. Target Practice. Owing to the faet that Cast- 
ler Range, about six miles from Fort Bliss, is com- 
paratively shallow in depth, it is necessary for this 
unit to go to the Dona Ana Target Range, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, for its service practice. Three 
such trips were made during the past year for this 
purpose; one in November, 1932, one in March, 1933, 
and again in April, 1933. Here it is possible to fire 
many different types of problems over varied terrain. 
A bombproot was built last spring which made it pos- 
sible to fire from positions corresponding to front lines. 
A ap also was developed whereby gun positions, ob- 
servation posts, and targets could be accurately located 
anid iire prepared therefrom. 

Subealiber practice has been held at Castner Range. 

Some time has been devoted to firing at fast moving 
targets but to date our results have been none too 
satisfactory. The 75 mm. Gun (French, Model 1897) 
With its collimator sight and no handspike does not 
readily lend itself to fire on this type of target. 

¢. Portée Battery. Battery C has been designated 
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as a portée battery and about once a month it loads 
all its matériel and the necessary horses in trucks and 
trailers. A platoon demonsiration was given during 
the 1933 1st Cavalry Division Horseshow. 

f. Knox Trophy. The Knox Trophy test was taken 
by Battery B, 82d Field Artillery, in November, 19382. 
This test is held annually throughout the Field Artil- 
lery. It covers mobility, conduct of fire, communica- 
tions tests, and interior economy. Battery B failed to 
win the competition ; however, they made a very credi- 
table showing. 

2. Armored Railway Cars. This unit provides the 
personnel to man the two Armored Railway Cars at 
Fort Bliss. This detail which functions in addition to 
its other duties is assembled about once each month for 
such training. ‘These cars are each armed with a 75 
mm. British gun and certain small arms, 

h. Citizens Military Training Camp. The artillery 
section of the C.M.T.C. in 1933 consisted of twenty 
boys. They were trained by Battery B. 

i. Organized Reserves. During the year fifteen Re- 
serve Officers were trained by this unit. Ten during 
the period October 15-28, 1933, and five individually 
at odd times throughout the year. 

j. Civilian Conservation Corps, The C.C.C. dealt 
this unit a heavy blow. When, at its height it took all 
the officers of the battalion exeept the Battalion Com- 
mander, an adjutant, and one officer for each of our 
four batteries. Three of the latter were Second Licu- 
tenants of short service. Our contribution of enlisted 
men to this worthy activity was approximately eighty 
including radio personnel and matériel for three head- 
quarters in the field. All men with the C.C.C. have 
done excellent work but the superior performance of 
duty of tle radio operators has in a large measure con- 
tributed to the success of the entire C.C.C. project. 
At present the number of enlisted men with the C.C.C. 
has been eut to fifty, and the absent officers reduced to 
eight, one of whom is an area commander, three are 
assistant area commanders. and four are company com- 
manders. 

FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION QUARTERMASTER TRAIN 


Major Horace T. Aplington, Commanding. 
CAPTAIN 1st LIEUTENANTS 
Kirk Broaddus, Q.M.C. (Cav.) John B. luscombe, Q.M.C. 
Roy M. Foster, Q.M.C. (Inf.). 


The most interesting event of the past season, and 
the one most likely to have far-reaching results, was a 
portée-cavalry excursion into the heart of the Big 
Bend country arranged as a field test for experimental 
equipment. ‘The organization selected for the test was 
the Ist Squadron, 7th Cavalry, with Troop <A, Ist 
Armored Car Squadron, attached. The carrying con- 
voy was a detachment of the 49th Motor Transport 
Company, commanded by Ist Lt. Duval C. Watkins, 
QMC, 1st Cavalry Division Quartermaster Trains, and 
including the following vehicles: twenty-four Modified 
Class B Trucks, twenty-three eight-horse trailers, three 
FWD trucks M1930, three kitchen trailers, four light 
trucks, two Tl Wagons, three passenger ears, three 
tankers, and a motoreyele. 

Of these vehicles the horse trailers, the kitchen trail- 
ers, and the T1 wagons were of an experimental nature. 
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Horse Trailer loading at Fort Bliss. 


The horse trailers were designed to carry eight horses, 
the horses facing across the direction of movement; the 
trailers to be drawn by the same truck that transports 
the forage, personnel and equipment pertaining to the 
horses carried. The kitchen trailers are equipped with 
gasoline-burning ranges and were designed to prepare 
meals while moving. Their purpose is to minimize the 
time required for cooking and serving meals while en 
route and not to entirely supplant the field cooking 
equipment carried by the convoyed troops. The horse 
and kitchen trailers were designed by Lt. Watkins and 
construeted under his direction from salvaged material 
in the shops of the 81st Motor Repair Section. Briga- 
dier General Walter C. Short, commanding the post and 
Ist Cavalry Division, recognized the worth of the ex- 
periment from the start, and his approval, advice and 
eneouragement insured the success of the project. The 
Tl wagons were designed by Major Cuyler Clark as 
combination motor-trailers and animal-drawn vehicles. 
They are of all-steel construction, light, and are 
mounted with doughnut pneumatic tires. Tests have 
disclosed a pay load capacity equal to that of the es- 
cort wagon. and an energy consumption of only about 
one-third that of the escort wagon. The task of con- 
strueting these vehicles was performed in a highly eom- 
mendable manner by Mr. Timothy A. Williams, our 
Post Wheelwright. 

Following are excerpts from a report of the Quarter- 
master General’s representative made to the Quarter- 
master General : 

‘‘# * * The first twenty-seven hours out of Fort Bliss, 
was continued driving—* * * Trucks after leaving Al- 
pine, Texas, en route to Terlingua were traveling over 
narrow mountain trails, grades running from three to 
fifteen per cent. Part of this mountain road is im- 
proved gravel and part is unimproved wagon road. 
Many of the towing trucks stalled on thirteen per cent 
grades and had to be doubled over the incline * * 
The greatest weakness developed was insufficient power 
of the (four cylinder) converted Class ‘‘B’’ trucks to 
tow the loaded horse trailers. * * Tn general the 
horse trailers proved to be a success for the movement 


of eavalry.”’ 
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In Camp at Terlingua, Texas. 


The utility of gasoline-burning kitchen trailers and 
the T1 wagons was thoroughly proven. Halts for noon 
nieals on the mareh were redueed to less than an. hour, 
and hot meals were invariably served. The T1 wagons 
were equally efficient whether towed by trucks or 
drawn by horses. 

During the summer just past the Train was con- 
siderably involved in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
program of the Arizona-New Mexico District. Insofar 
as was practicable the Train furnished transportation 
to the camps as they were established. It controlled 
the hire of commercial trucks to supplement those 
furnished. During June the Train received, serviced 
and, delivered about one hundred motor units to forty- 
seven camps and area headquarters which were spread 
over an area of about 187,500 square miles. There- 
after the Train problems diminished greatly and con- 
sisted mainly of maintenance and parts supply for all 
C.C.C. vehicles. This was and is being handled thru 
the use of the 81st Motor Repair Section shops at this 
station and by a Mobile Repair Unit which was organ- 
ized for the purpose, and visits all camps periodically. 


Troop A, ist Armored Car Squadron 


Fort Bliss, Texas 
Captain John C. Macdonald, Commanding. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Hubert W. Ketchum, Jr. John L. Ryan, Jr. 


During the past spring and summer, Troop 4A, Is 
Armored Car Squadron, has made numerous recon- 
naissances. On these trips about 30 per cent of the 
travel was on paved or improved highways; 40 per 
cent was unimproved country roads; and the remain- 
ing 30 per cent was straight cross-country trave’. 

An interesting account of the activities of this unit 
will be published in the next issue of the CavaALryY 
JOURNAL, 


1st Cavalry Brigade 


Fort Clark, Texas 
Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 


1st LIEUTENANT s 
Wesley W. Yale, A.D.C. to Gen- 
eral Hawkins. 


MAJOR 
James G. Monihan, Haxecutive. 
CAPTAIN 
Boudinot, S-2 


Headquarters Troop, ist Cavalry Brigade. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Dana G. McBride. 


Truman E. and 


S-3. 


Thomas T. Thornburgh. 
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Iry School 


y, Kansas 


Brigadier General Abraham G. Lott, Commandant. 


COLONEL 
Bruce Palmer, Assistant 
mandant. 


Com- 


MAJORS 

John Mhllikin, 

struction. 

Rexford FE. 
tary. P 


Director of In- 


Willoughby, Secre- 


Cavalry Board 


LIEUT. COLONEL 
M. Whiting. 
MAJORS 


ence C. Frizzeil. 
B. Sayler, Ord. Dept. 


CAPTAINS 
(iyles Merrill. 
veslie D. Carter. 
Lowell A. Elliott, C.W.S 


Department of Tactics 


MA 
Geoffrey Keyes (Chief) 
Bernard R. Peyton, F.A. 
John F. Stevens. 
Thomas L. Martin, Inf. 
James W. Barnett. 
Richard L. Creed. 
CAPTAINS 
Vernon L, Padgett. 
Lowell A. Elliott, C.W.S. 
Department 
MAJors 
ius M, Daly (Chief). 
do L. Coe. 


Daly. 
Department of General I 


JORS 
Adolphus W. Roffe. 
Joseph L. Philips. 
Richard B. Trimble. 
Frank L. Whittaker. 
Clinton A. Pierce. 
Rosenham Beam, Air Corps. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Richard Lee. 9th Engrs 
Wm. L. McEnery, S.C. 
of Weapons 
CAPTAINS 
Thomas J. Heavey. 
Harold P. Stewart. 


nstruction and Publications 


MAJORS 


G. Eastham (Chief). 
Donald 


Wilson T. Bals. 
S. Perry. 


Department of Horsemanship 
MAJORS 


DeWitt, Jr. (Chief). 
ir P. Thayer. 


George L. Caldwell, V.C 
John T. Cole 


CAPTAINS. 


1 L. Padgett. 
*. Lambert. 
H. Morris. 
C. Short. 
ist LIE 
Thomson. 
Peter C, 


Ray T. Maddocks. 

tusseli C. Winchester. 

Francis P. Tompkins. 

Cornelius C. Jadwin. 
UTENANTS 

Carl W. A. Raguse. 
Hains, IIT. 


Supply Officer, Academic Division 
CAPTAIN 


Alexander 


B. MacNabb. 


Post of Fort Riley 


LIEUT. COLONELS 


Cc. Christy. Executive. 
Elser, Q.M.C., Quarter- 


William 
Max A 
master 
MAJor 
Thomas McF. Cockrill, Assist- 
COLONELS 
Edgar W. Miller, M.C., Surgeon. 
John A. McKinnon, V.C., Vetert- 
narian, 
MAJORS 
Charles A. Wickliffe, 
Judge Advocate. 
Perry O. Wilcox, Chaplain. 
Henry B. Sayler, O.D., Ordnance 
Officer. 
Wilson T. Bals, 


shal 


J.A.G.D., 


Provost Mar- 


CAPTAINS 
Harry A. Patterson, 
change, Recreation 
School Officer. 
Charles E. Dissinger, Adjutant. 
Alexander B. MacNabb, Supply 
Officer, Mise. Troops. 
Alston B. Ames, Assistant Com- 
mandant, School for B&C. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Elmer VV. Stansbury, 
Oficer. 
Charles G. Meehan, ADG to Gen- 
eral Lott. 
Paul A. Disney, ADC to Gen- 
eral Lott. 
James R. Manees, FD, Finance 


Officer. 

William L. McEnery, S.C., Sig- 
nal Officer. 

William J. Walsh, 
Chaplain. 

Richard Lee, 9th 
Engineer Officer. 


Post Ex- 
and Post 


Range 


Assistant 


Enegrs., Post 


Students, Advanced Course 
MAJOR 
James R. Finley. 
CAPTAINS. 


Herbert V. Scanlan. 
Harry W. Maas. 
Donald R. Dunkle. 
Alexander G, Olsen. 


Mark A. Devine, Jr. 
Harry Knight. 
Hugh G. Culton. 
William S. Conrow. 


Students, Advanced Eauitation Course 
1st LIEUTENANTS 


George G. Elms. 
John B. Reybold. 
Halley G. Maddox. 


Ralph T. Garver. 
Raymond W. Curtis. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 


iore S 


. Riggs. 
Students, Troop 


Powhatan M. Morton. 
s Officers’ Course 


CAPTAIN 


Jorge Castellanos, Mexican 


1st Liz 
). Wilson, Inf. 
R. Westphalinger. 


Army. 
UTENANTS 
Ralph W. Mohri, V.C. 
Robert E. Hogaboom, U.S.M.C. 


2NpD LIEUTENANTS 


alter E, Finnegan. 
ohn G. Minniece, Jr. 
_W. Shumate. 
irles B. McClelland. 
Edwin H. J. Carns. 
John J. LaPpage. 
Georg: W. Coolidge. 
Milton A. Acklen. 


Paul D. Harkins. 

Thomas F. Taylor. 

Edward J. McNally. 

Eric H. F’. Svensson. 

Louis M. deL. de Riemer. 
Hugh W. Stevenson. 

James B. Quill. 

Tsi-Hsi Yuan, Chinese Army. 


First Cavalry (Mechanized) 


Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Colonel Daniel Van Voorhis, Commanding 
LIEUT. COLONEL 
Adna R. Chaffee 
MAJORS 
William G 
Isaac G. Walker. 
CAPTAINS 
Harold B. Gibson 
Floyd M. Hyndman. 
Leslie F. Lawrence. 
Cornelius F. O’Keefe 
Carl J. Rohsenberger 
Jf, Hal M. Rose. 
Wallace C. Steiger. 
Richard E. Tallant. 
Charles H. Unger 
Andrew J. Wynne. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Granville V. Morse 
Francis L. Ready 
Hayden A. Sears. 
Claude A. Thorp 
Frank G. Trew. 
Arthur N. Willis 
William P. Withers 


Robert W. Grow. Simmons. 


Richard N. Atwell. 
Clyde B. Bell. 
Raymond C. Blait 
Richard W. Carter. 
Gersum Cronander. 
Edward A. Everitt. 
Frederick W. Fenn. 
William T. Fletcher. 
Rossiter H. Garity. 
James I. Gibbon. 


Charles V. Barnum. 
Donald H. Bratton. 
John C. Hamilton. 
Aladin J. Hart. 
Harrison H. D. Heiberg. 
Clifford I. Hunn. 

Milo H. Matteson. 


2nd Cavalry 


Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Selwyn D. Smith, Commanding 
LIEUT. COLONEL 
Hugh H. Broadhurst. 
MAJORS 
Clarence C 
Sprinkle. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Henry L. Kinnison, Jr. 
Hugh B. Waddell. 
Basil G. Thayer. 
Joseph M. Williams. 
Gilman C. Mudgett 
Thomas J. Randolph. 
Thomas D, Roberts 
John G. Merrick. 
John L. Hines, Jr. 
Loren D. Pegg. 
Royce A. Drake. 


Joseph Plassmeyer. Benson 


Tester A. 

CAPTAINS 
William E. Barott. 
Frank Nelson. 
John E. Selby. 
Alfred L. Baylies. 
Lathan H. Collins. 
Lloyd W. Biggs. 
James B. Taylor. 
Edwin M. Sumner. 
Harry E. Dodge. 
Manly F. Meador. 
Cari J. Dockler. 
Lawrence Patterson. 


Henry M. Alexander. 2ND LIEUTENANTS 


George A. Brickman. 
Joseph F. Haskell. 

The regiment has been employed during the past 
year in experimental work in connection with develop- 
ing and perfecting a new table of organization to meet 
the needs of the present day Horse Cavalry. This 
work has been carried on in conjunction with Cavalry 
School activities and has consisted of developing a 
means of transportation for troop supplies by means 
of a pack train, using the Phillips Pack Saddle, and 
a Motorized Field Train. A Scout Car Platoon of 
seven cars has been organized and trained. Many ex- 
periments were also made with the Cal. .50 Machine 
Gun. 

On June 28th, 20 Chevrolet 1144 ton eargo trueks 
were received for test. These trucks have been driven 
approximately 2,200 miles since date of receipt and 
have proven satisfactory. 

During the year a total of 43 remounts have been 
received ; of these 31 are still undergoing training. In 
addition 36 horses were received from the Academic 
Division, The Cavalry School. 

Ninety-six recruits have been assigned during the 
year, All have been turned to duty with the exception 
of 30 now undergoing instruction. 

Due to the absence of many officers and enlisted men 
on C.C.C. duty, the athletic activities have been greatly 
hampered. Squadron football teams have been organ- 
ized and are now playing regular games in the Fort 
Riley League. 

Supplementary rifle practice is now being conducted 
for recruits. 
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Third Cavalry (Less ist Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Va. 


Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce, Commanding. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Christian Knudsen. 
Donald W. Sawtelle. 
Willard G. Wyman. 
Kenneth G. Hoge. 
Leslie M. Grener. 
Eugene L. Harrison. 
Wilbur Kk. Noel. 
Clarence W. Bennett. 
William A. Fuller. 

2nND LIEUTENANTS 
Loren F. Cole. 
John K. Waters. 
George R. Mather. 
Frank S. Henry. 
Marshall W. Frame. 


MAJORS 


George S. Patton, Jr. 
Alexander D. Surles. 
CAPTAINS 
George I, Smith. 
James T. Menzie. 
Thomas W. Ligon 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr. 
Callie H. Palmer. 
Leo L. Gocker. 
Frank A. Allen, Jr. 
Marion Carson. 
Claude O. Burch. 





HEADQUARTERS 
THIRD U. S. CAVALRY 


Fort Myer, Virginia, 
July 18, 1933. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
NO. 6 { 

1. The death of Captain John W. Weeks, 3d Cavalry, 
which occurred at Walter Reed General Hospital at 6:15 
P. M., July 17, 1933, is announced with deen regret. 

Captain Weeks was born at Aiken, South Carolina, on 
January 9, 1892. He graduated from The Citadel. 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the class of 1913 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

His military service was as follows: 

He entered the Ist Infantry, North Carolina National 
Guard, as Battalion Sergeant Major on July 5, 1916. 
He was promoted to Regimental Sergeant Major and 
finally terminated his service with the National Guard on 
February 16, 1917. 

He was appointed 2d Lieutenant of Field Artillery on 
June 3d, 1917; promoted to Ist Lieutenant on June 3d, 
1917; and Captain, August 5th, 1917. Transferred to the 
3d Cavalry, August 17th, 1917. Promoted to Captain, 
Regular Army, June 30th, 1920. 

Captain Weeks graduated from the following Special 
Service Schools: Ordnance School of Technology, 1921; 
The Cavalry School, Troop Officers’ Course, 1922; Chemical 
Warfare School, 1922; The Cavalry School, Advanced 
Course, 1930. 

His service in the 3d Cavalry was as follows: Troop 
Commander, Overseas, August 17, 1917 to May 20. 1919. 
Regimental Adjutant May 20, 1919 to August 14, 1921, 
on which date he was transferred to The Cavalry School. 
Reassigned to the 3d Cavalry May 30, 1932. Appointed 
Regimental Supply Officer July 1, 1932, in which capacity 
he served until the time of his death. 

2. In the death of Captain Weeks the garrison of Fort 
Myer, Virginia, and the Army as a whole loses an out- 
standing soldier and a devoted friend. 

The example of fortitude and cheerfulness displayed 
by Captain Weeks in the face of the sure knowledge that 
he was suffering from an incurable malady was an inspi- 
ration to all. His courageous devotion to duty to the last 
accords with the best traditions of our Army. 

Kenyon A. JOYCE, 
Colonel, 3d Cavalry, 
Commanding. 








On September 20th the 3rd Cavalry (less 1st Squad- 
ron), under command of Major A. D. Surles, left this 
station for a ten days’ practice march and service in 
the field near Marshall, Virginia. During the stay of 
several days near Marshall, an exhibition ride was given 
at the Fair grounds and a series of polo matches played 
with the Marshall Polo Club. 

Colonel Joyce joined tne Regimeni at Marshall and 
took command for the return march to Fort Myer, 
camping at Aldie and Fairfax, Virginia enroute. 
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Among the new arrivals at this station are Lis. (, 
W. Thayer, M. W. Frame and F. S. Henry of the 1933 
Class at the Military Academy. Lt. Thayer resigned 
his commission on September 15th, a day or two ifter 
joining. Captain Frank A. Allen, Jr. joined ‘rom 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. on September 15th and 
tain Leo Gocker from the 4th Cavalry at Fort 
South Dakota, on October 5th. 

The 2nd Squadron, 3rd Cavalry under Major 
Surles participated in a special exhibition ride and 
drill for ine delegates to and guests of The Trieinia] 
Meeting of the Royal Arch Masons at the Riding [al] 
on October 9, 1933. 

Troop F, 3rd Cavalry, under command of Cay tain 
George I. Smith attended the Fair at Bennings, |). C 


"y 


staging daily exhibitions of wild west and rodeo ridding. 
Later this same troop participated in the Washinzton 
Hunt Club Horse Show at Roekville. Maryland. staging 
two exhibitions on October 14, 1933. 


First Squadron, Third Cavalry 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. Wilbourn, Commanding 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Joseph M. Glasgow. 
Richard B. Evans. 
John. H. Claybrook. 
2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Charles G. Dodge. 
Edwin M. Cahill. 
James L. Dalton. 

The following officers of this squadron are now on 
duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps: 

Major Gordon J. F. Heron, commanding the 392nd 
Company, CCC, (Veterans), Rutland, Vermont, since 
September 15, 1933. 

Captain Randolph Russell, on special duty with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps as Transportation Officer 
for CCC; in charge of work projects of CCC in the 
Reconditioning Camp, Fort Ethen Allen, Vermont. 

First Lieutenant Richard B. Evans, commanding 
the 167th Company, CCC, at Danby, Vermont. since 
May 19, 1933. 

First Lieutenant John H. Claybrook, commaniling 
the 121st Company, CCC, West Burke, Vermont, since 
June 9, 1933. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin M. Cahill, on special uty 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps at the Recon- 
ditioning Camp, Fort Ethen Allen, Vermont, as Camp 
Adjutant. 

In addition to the officers, there are still several 
noncommissioned officers and cooks out on CCC cilty. 

Weather conditions indicate an carly winter, and 
in addition to the usual garrison duties conside: able 
effort will be made to maintain a separate stable of 
green horses to be trained as officers’ mounts anc for 
equitation and polo. Special classes for officers, )on- 
commissioned officers and selected privates have een 
planned for these activities. 

A special study of early military operations in the 
Lake Champlain region during the period 1700-1782 
is being arranged. This course of study is one ‘hat 
will create considerable interest among the officer per- 
sonnel of the squadron. 


MAJOR 
Gordon J. F. Heron. 


CAPTAINS 
Theodore B. Apgar. 
Lawrence B. Wyant. 
Robert H. Gallier. 
Randolph Russell. 
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Because of the pressure of CCC duties and training 
of the civilian components of the Army, sports and 
athleties were not given much attention this past sum- 
mer and fall. Troop A was runner-up in the Base- 
hall Championship of the Post. Troop B is leading 
in the Post Soeeer league with 5 wins and 3 more 
eames to play. 

The squadron has a large share of representatives in 

1 Post Football and Soccer teams. 


Fourth Cavalry 
Fort Meade, South Dakota 


Colonel W. R. Pope, Commanding. 
MAJORS 1st LIEUTENANTS 


Bradford. . Morrison. 
Modisette. . Shaw. 
Hazeltine. . Stodter. 


. Bunnell. 
CAPTAINS 


. Walker. 
McLennan. . Busbey. 


Besse. . L. Land. J 
Hutchinson. . J. H. Trapnell. 
Minuth, . P. Bixel. 
Rogers. 1 iy, Dean, 
Upton. 
ss Cramer. 
Robertson. 
Bertholet. 
Healy. 
Massey. 
3arriger. 


olonel W. R. Pope assumed command of the Regi- 
t on June 28, 1933. 
he field meet last fall resulted in a tie for first 
e for the organization trophy between Headquar- 
rs Troop and Troop F. Each was presented with an 
identical trophy. The trophy in the very successful 
‘ort Meade Basket Ball League was won by Troop 
A. whose team consisted of Corporals Strain and Du- 
Vall and Privates Bachleitner, Mikloucich and Fahren- 
wald. This team entered the American Legion Tourn- 
ament, but was eliminated in the second round, after 
having eliminated the favorites in the first round. 
The team bowling tournament was won by Troop F, 
the individual events by 1st Sergeant Gibson and Cor- 
poral Fancher, Troop F, (doubles) and Corporal Beck, 
Machine Gun Troop (singles). Several boxing shows 
were put on during the winter, the best boxer on the 
post turning up in Private Ramundo, who outpointed 
Corporal Hutcherson, both of Troop A, in the season’s 
most important bout. The Headquarters Troop hockey 
team, consisting of Ist Sergeant Geoffrey, Sergeants 
Brossard and MeGlone, Corporals Mowrey and Belo- 
braidick and Privates Moorman, Fuller and Simmons, 
represented the post in outside games and won seven 
games and lost none. The Officers’ Dramatie Club 
during the winter suecessfully presented two plays, 
“Nothing but the Truth’’ and ‘‘Kick-in’’ in the War 
Department Theater, which has been fitted up for 
dramaties. 

The Post baseball league ended in a victory for the 
Headquarters Troop team, and the Post team, cap- 
tamed by Sergeant Billings, had a successful season 
with civilian teams, resulting in fifteen victories and 
five defeats. The Fort Meade-Sturgis golf team came 
out sixth in the twelve-club Black Hills League. The 
regimental polo team, consisting of Captains Healy 
and Rogers and Lieutenants Van Natta and Porter, 
alter several practice matches with the Sturgis team, 
ende| an abbreviated season by receiving cups for 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 
.. Van Natta, III. 
. Prunty. 
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the runner-up position in the Frontier Days Tourna- 
ment at Fort Fancis E. Warren, at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. Other officers playing polo were Captains Upton, 
Cramer, and Bertholet and Lieutenants Morrison and 
Stodter. A Gymkhana for enlisted men only, held 
this fall, furnished keen competition and resulted in 
a victory for Corporal McGinty, Troop A, in the prin- 
cipal event, The Fort Meade Stakes. Good trout fish- 
ing was had during the summmer and prairie chicken, 
pheasant and duck hunting this fall. 

In the spring, Fort Meade was designated as head- 
quarters of the South Dakota District, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and erected a reconditioning camp of 
1000-man capacity on the flat, just south of Bear Butte 
Creek, from which personnel was sent out for a total 
of eighteen work camps in the Black Hills. Work in 
the reconditioning camp was rendered difficult by 
heavy rains during the construction period, and the 
worst flood in years during its oceupaney. The work 
camps were originally furnished officers from the regi- 
ment and from Forts Riley and Leavenworth, and 
some officers of the 4th Cavalry were sent to the Min- 
nesota District. Enlisted cadres were furnished from 
the regiment. Reserve officers are now takine over 
from regular camp commanders. 

Training was considerably curtailed during the or- 
ganization period of the CCC, but the regimental train- 
ing program, which is arranged in identical quarterly 
eycles of thirteen weeks each, has insured as much 
training as practicable in the circumstances. About 
150 recruits have been received since the beginning 
of the year, and all have had the prescribed curtailed 
target practice, and all old men have run the saber 
course, 

The riding hall has been completed, but is being 
used as a CCC warehouse, while the gymnasium will 
not be available this winter because it is housing the 
CCC commissary. 

Fifty workers of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration are engaged in work on the post, at pres- 
ent in the improvement of the skating rink and the 
construction of a bridle path along the Bear Butte 
Creek, the trees along which will afford a wind-break 
in winter and shade in the summer, 

The following officers have recently left the regiment 
to take up the duties indicated: Colonel O. W. 
Rethorst, former regimental Commander, to recruit- 
ing duty at Minneapolis, Minnesota, Captain L. L. 
Goeker, Fort Myer, Virginia, 2nd Lieutenant C. H. 
Born, student at the Air Corps School, 2nd Lieutenant 
Hf. W. Stevenson, student at the Cavalry School, 2nd 
Lieutenant J. R. Raneck, Fort Ringgold, Texas, and 
2nd Lieutenant R. W. Porter, student at the Signal 
School. Regimental Sergeant Major O. W. Messenger, 
after thirty years service, every day of which was in 
the 4th Cavalry, retired from active service on July 31, 
1933, and is now living in Denver, Colorado. 

The post was saddened by the unexpected death of 
Mrs. Cobler, wife of Staff Sergeant George W. Cobler, 
who has acted as hostess of the Officers’ Club for a 
number of years past. 
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Fifth Cavalry 


Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel Wallace B. Scales, Commanding. 
LIEUT. COLONEL Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Joseph C. King. David A. Taylor. 
Clarence C. Clendenen. 
MAJORS 


Arthur K. Hammond. 
Victor W. B. Wales. 


John K. Sells. 
Spencer A. Townsend. Dana G. McBride. 
James B. Wise, Jr. 


John O’D. Murtaugh. 
CAPTAINS 


Clark L. Ruffner. 
Roger A. Gardner. 
Burton C. Andrus 
James C. Ward. 


George V. Ehrhardt. 
Alexander M. Miller, IIT. 
Walter W. Boon. 
Curtis L. Stafford 


LIEUTENANTS 
Malcolm Byrne. Charles C. W. Allen. 
John N. Greene. 


Cornelius A. Lichirie. 
Carleton Burgess 


James B. Corbett. 
Howard A. Boone. James C. Blanning. 
Ralph E. Ireland. 


Randall E. Cashman. 
Osear W. Koch. Thomas J. Brennan, Jr. 
Wilford R. Mobley. 

Thru the thickening dust of caliche the Fighting 
Fifth emerged. The arduous days of fatigue are at 
last at an end with {raining season. 
Once again the regiment will assume the aspect of 
being wholly soldierly. 

The recent arrival on the Post of 
the new Commanding Officer, and Mrs. Seales was the 
cause of many receptions and much hand shaking. 
Colonel Scales commanded the Fifth Cavalry several 
years ago. His popularity among the men is un- 
bounded, mainly because of his interest in athleties. 

With the coming of bearable weather footballs are 
seen floating thru the air every night on both parade 
grounds, the golf course and the Polo Field. There is 
no regimental team but virtually every troop has its 
own team. An unofficial intraregimental schedule is 


2ND 


ecomine of the 


Colonel Seales, 


being played. And the fur flies. It’s all in fun, but 
these cavalrymen are bloody bounders. ' 
Due to the absence of a great many officers on the 
C.C.C., Polo was in its death throes but was quickly 
revived by the tournament at Fort Bliss in which the 


With the early return of some 
good winter 


team was runner-up. 
of the detached officers in the offing a 
season is expected. 

The first race mect of the season is being sponsored 
by the Parent Teachers Assn. of Brackettville on 
Armistice Day. With the legalizing of betting in 
Texas a boon to the horse racing is confidently expected. 
The horse flesh in the Post is constantly improving. 
The races may prove very interesting as it will enable 
the loca] jockeys to compare their skill and mounts 
with the best of the local breeders. 


Sixth Cavalry 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


Colonel Gordon Johnston, Commanding. 
LIEUT. COLONEL Paul M. Martin. 
Walton Goodwin, Jr. Walter F. Jennings. 
Walter F. Burnside. 
Ral M. Neal. 
Roy O. Henry. Saag aeons 
Frederic W. Boye. H. Jordan Theis. 
James K. Cockrell. Cary B. Hutchinson. 
CAPTAINS Zachery W. Moores. 
Charles F. Houghton Logan C. Berry. 
William V. Ochs. William J. Bradley. 
Wilkie C. Burt. William H. Wood. 
John O. Lawrence. Harry W. Johnson. 
taymond C. Gibbs. on MITTEN AN 
Thomas W. Herren. iio Pe ae ayia 
Charles H. Dayhuft. W illiam F. Grisham. 
George P. Cummings. Scott M, Sanford. 
Edward H. deSaussure William E. Chandler. 
George R. McElroy. Harry W. Candler. 
Bogardus S. Cairns. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS F. Clay Bridgewater. 
John T. Ward. Donald C. Cubbison, Jr. 
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Seventh Cavalry 


Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Joseph A. Baer, Commanding. 
LIEUT. COLONEL Ist LIEUTENANTs 
W. Gordon. Frank O. Dewey. 
: Albert S. J. Stovall, Jr 
MAJsorS William S. Biddle. 
Horace T. Aplington. 


Lee C. Vance. 
Terry de la M. Allen. Ronald M. Shaw. 
Thomas G. Peyton. 


Edward J. Doyle. 
CAPTAINS 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Donald A. Young. Donald M. Schorr. 
Roscoe S. Parker. 


Hamilton H. Howze. 
Eugene A. Regnier. Franklin F. Wing, Jr 
Edward M. Fickett. Marvin C. Johnson. 
Mordaunt V. Turner. Richard T. Coiner, Jr 
John P. Scott. Karl L. Scherer. 
Samuel R. Goodwin. 


William W. Culp. 
Vance W. Batchelor. William G. Bartlett. 
William H. W. Reinburg. 


Sherburne Whipple, Jr 
Leo B. Conner. Anthony F. Kleitz, Jr 
Joseph E. Bastion, Jr 
Under the supervision of Lieut. A. J. S. 
recruit instruction commenced December 1, 1932. and 
ended February 15, 1933, covering a period of ten 
weeks. Lieut. Stovall assisted by Sergeant Thomas B. 
Slade, Troop F, turned out a very capable number of 
men, after following a systematic course of Cavalry 
drill from, the School of the Trooper, to Field Service, 
Preliminary training with the Rifle, Pistol, and 
Saber commenced early in the spring, but because of 
the economy program of the War Department, the 
regular Target practice at Donna Anna, N. M., was 
cancelled. However, the regiment obtained good re- 
sults from the Pistol and Saber as the following fig- 
ures show: 


William 


Stovall, 


Regimental Percentage 
Pistol, Mounted 
Pistol, Dismounted 92.09 
Saber Hictig Wiiiacacc alk eee 

The Regiment suffered a loss in March when Colonel 
Ola Bell was relieved from Command of the regiment 
and ordered to report to the 9th Corps Area for duty 
with the Organized Reserves. Under the command of 
Lieut. Col. W. W. Gordon, the ‘‘Garry Owens’’ es- 
corted Colonel Bell to the South Gate of the 
formed line, and presented sabers. 

On August 3rd, the Ist Squadron under the com- 
mand of Major John A. Robenson left Fort Bliss for 
Terlingua, Texas, as portée Cavalry. The object of the 
experiment was to test this method of transporting 
Cavalry swiftly to different points of the border. 

The motorized unit was self-sustaining, carrying 
enough rations for 200 men, and forage for 180 horses 
for ten days. Each man was fully equipped for field 
service, and the Squadron (reinforced) carried 12 
Machine Guns, .30 Cal., 2 Machine Guns, .50 Cal, 
four Thompson .45 Cal. sub-machine guns, and * .75 
millimeter field gun mounted on a truck and capable 
of being fired from its mount. The column was com- 
posed of 23 trucks and trailers for the transport of 
personnel, equipment and animals, and 14 other motor 
vehicles, including troop kitehen trailers which pre- 
pared meals en route, gasoline and water supply trucks. 
and a motorized Engineer Detachment. Attached to 
the command was Troop A, Ist Armored Car Squad- 
ron, commanded by Captain John C. Macdonald. 
which operated from twenty to thirty miles ahead 
of the column, and radioed information to the main 
body. 
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Nov.-Dee., 1933 Organization 
The control of the column was made possible by 
three radio nets, one covering a ten mile radius. and 
embracing the head and tail of the column and the 
command ear in which Major Robeson traveled. The 
second net, with a sixty mile radius, linked the Armored 
Car Troop with the convoy commander. The third 
net conneeted an Armored Car Command Car with air- 
nlanes overhead, and Fort Bliss. Messages were sent 
and reeeived while the column was in motion. 
Terlingua was chosen as the objective because it 
known that the road between Alpine and that 
would furnish a erueling test for the trailers. 
an unimproved road with many steep grades and 
turns. The surface varies from good gravel 
mountainous sections to clay and sand across 
road valleys. However, the three hundred and 
nile march was made in three days and horses 
nen arrived at Terlingua fresh and ready to pro- 
if necessary. The convoy remained in camp for 
» days during which period the squadron marched 
(‘astolon on the Rio Grande for an overnight camp. 
return trip to Fort Bliss was also aecomplished 
livee days, but at a better road rate probably due 
experience gained by the drivers. Ten miles 
our is about the best rate to be expected using 
With better motor equip- 
could be 


iv trueks as traction. 


a higher rate maintained over @ood 


Organization Day was observed June 25th. During 
Regimental Parade, the followine order was read: 
HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH CAVALRY, 
FORT BLISS, TEXAS 
SRG/las. 
June 24, 1933. 
TENERAL ORDERS }) 
NO. 19 


3 with great pleasure and pride that the Regimental Com 
ander congratulates the officers and men of the “GARRY 
OWENS” on this day—the eve of the 67th anniversary of their 
regiment—the illustrious Seventh Cavalry. 
The history of this regiment exemplifies all the dash and 
laring that is the pride of the Cavalry service. The records 
les won, and of engagements fought against overwhelm 
Time 


ing odds, show heroism and bravery of the highest order. 
id again the Regimental Commander during the Indian fighting 


lavs, when ealled upon by higher headquarters for recom- 
mendations for reward, for individual acts of bravery beyond 
the call of duty, invariably renlied; “WHERE ALL DO SO 
WELL, NO SPECIAL MENTION CAN BE MADE IN IN- 
DIVIDUAL CASES.” 

[his enviable record of gallant actions has bound the Seventh 
Cavalry together with an esprit that is unequalled by any other 
regiment in our service, and it is for this reason that when 
the Cavalry is spoken of to a non-military person, it brings 

his mind the Seventh Cavalry. Such an esprit is ours to 
foster and maintain in garrison and in the field, in peace or 
nwar. At no time has the regiment been better equipped with 
personnel to perpetuate its cherished and well earned reputa 

T Regimental Commander again congratulates the regiment 
43 2 whole and its members individually on this anniversary. 
Order of Tieutenant Colonel GORDON: 

S. R. Goopwin, 
Captain, 7th Cavalry, 
Adjutant. 


Dp 
ie) 


TC] AL: 
S. R. Goopwiy, 
Captain, 7th Cavalry, 
Adjutant. 
tyat ition 66 4?? 


Activities 


About 


their 
Baer, 


The Regiment weleomed new Commanding 
Officer, Colonel Joseph A. and Mrs. Baer. 
Colonel Baer has just returned from a four-year tour 
of duty as Military Attaché in Vienna, Austria. He 
assumed command October 25th. A regimental parade 
was held October 29th in his honor. 


Eighth Cavalry 
Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Carl H. Muller, Commanding 
LIEUT. COLONEL lst LIEUTENANTS 
Arthur H. Wilson Robert Edwards. 
George W. Bailey, Jr. 
MAJORS Carl D. Silverthorne. 
Edward L. N. Glass Lawrence R. Dewey. 
Henry McE. Pendleton. August W. Farwick 
Charles H. Gerhardt. Charles A. Sheldon. 
CAPTAINS 2ND LIEUTENANTS 
George R. Sutherland. 
Henry B. Croswell 
Glenn F. Rogers. 
Philip H. Bethune 
Frank H. Britton 
John R. Pugh. 
William B. Fraser 
Howard FE. Webster 
David V. Adamson 
James H. Polk. 
Jack W. Turner 


Harold E. 
Charles J. Booth. 
Harvey N. Christman 
John E. Maher. 
William R. Stickman. 
Holmes G. Paullin 
Ceylon O. Griffin 
Daniel B. Cullinane. 


Jess G. 


Eastwood. 


Boykin. 
Edwin M. Burnett 
Phillip B. Shotwell. 
Thomas Q. Donaldson, Jr. 

It is believed that 
as carried out in this regiment during the past year 
are somewhat unusual, if not unique. 

1. Combat problems with the .22 calibre gallery 
rifle. (a) A simple patrol problem, or a combat patrol 
on the flank of an assumed foree, was laid out on 
the ground. This was developed until the situation 
required the squad to dismount to fight on foot (led 
horses immobile). At this time the rifles were issued 
to the men and various details explained. From then 
on the problem was conducted as though armed with 
.30 calibre rifles except that no firing was done until 
the point three hundred yards from the targets was 
reached, From then on the problem was conducted 
as a normal combat problem except that the last firing 
point was about a hundred and fifty yards from the 
targets. The results, as far as fire distribution and 
total hits, were at least as good as those with service 
ammunition. It was further apparent that the cover 
used and concealment obtained was better, due to 
the shortened distances of fire which permitted better 


the following training features 
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control. This was done in the following manner: a 
man was placed on the flank of the line of targets with 
a pistol and blank ammunition and when any firer 
showed himself the pistol was fired. Careful control 
by officers both at the firing line and at the line of 
targets was maintained in order to clear line of tar- 
gets each time before firing was started. 
(b) The following questions came up from time to 
time and their answers are believed to be of interest. 
Q. Since the rifles must be used by different men 
how are the correct sight settings made known 
to the firer? 
Each rifle is tagged after targeting with all 
necessary data on the tag. 
Are the targets used reduced in size to give 
the same effect as regular targets at normal 
distances ? 
This is not necessary and not desirable as seen 
from the description of the problem given 
above. 
There is a great variation in the velocities of 
different lots of .22 calibre ammunition. Are 
rifles targeted for this? 
This difficulty was not encountered; however 
rifles could easily be targeted the afternoon 
the same lot of ammunition as 
used in the problem the next 


before with 
that to be 
morning. 
Only five rifles are issued per troop. How do 
eet additional rifles for squad problems? 
These problems were run by squadron, the 
troops lending rifles to one another. There are 
twenty-seven rifles in each regiment which 
would be ample for a platoon problem. In one 
test last winter five squads of a troop ran the 
same probiem in a morning with complete 
success. The problem started some four miles 
from the stables. As each squad completed its 
problem the light wagon, which was following 
along, picked up the rifles and returned to the 
starting point of the next squad. The critique 
was given at the targets, immediately, and was 
completed while the rifles were going back. 
Control Officer was stationed so as to prevent 
the next squad from reaching the initial firing 
point before the targets were cleared. Each 
squad, at the completion of the critique, cleared 
well to the flank where they were usually met 
by the led horses which had been brought up 
by men not participating. 

These rifles are very expensive. Has damage 
been caused by their use in combat firing ? 
There has been no apparent damage to the 
twenty rifles used extensively last year by the 
four rifle troops of the 8th Cavalry, as shown 
by the preliminary gallery practice of this 
spring. Care is necessary to see that bolts are 
not lost during the problem as these are likely 
to slip out due to the mechanism of the rifle. 
One or two men preferably additional corpor- 


you 
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als or platoon sergeants were used witl 
cess. 
Are the 
targets? 
It was found desirable to have the first »rob- 
lem, run by each squad, so set up tha’ the 
targets were clearly visible to all firers. Al] 
later problems were so set up that only one 
or two targets could be seen by any one man 
on the firing line. Exeellent results were ob. 
tained in fire distribution, due perhaps 1) the 
size of the unit and the consequent ease of 
control and observation. 

2. Antiaircraft firing with the .22 at moving tar- 
gets, Antiaireraft firing was conducted, for the 
eroups of selected men under an officer, in the me 
ical methods of leading firing at motion picture ta 
and at moving targets. This latter feature was em- 
phasized and the target so constructed that fire could 
not only be directed from all angles but with a wide 
variation of speeds. The target frame was so con- 
structed that space around the target was sufficiently 
large to observe the misses and permit the firer 
exactly how much or how little his lead varied from 
the perfect. By a combination of range, angle of fire 
and speed of the target, conditions approaching the 
actual were obtained. This target was a sliding one 
with pulley and cable between two old telegraph poles, 
one end of the cable much higher than the other. By 
a combination of weights and brakes the speed is 
varied. 

3. Methods of improving the horsemanship in officer 
personnel. (a) Every tactical ride had as a horseman- 
ship feature a series of eross country rides led by the 
Colonel of the regiment, with stiff gallops over varied 
ground. The various situations of the tactical ride 
became checks for the cross country phase. 
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(b) Every young officer, no matter how recently he 
had joined was required to enter some class in the 
annual horse show on earefully selected horses. (Note: 
One recent graduate placed second in the novice jump- 
ing class in the recent annual horse show.) 

(c) In addition to the regular equitation elass, 
young officer is required to turn out for polo. 
inereases the boldness of their riding as well as ¢ 
them an interesting sport to follow. 
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Ninth Cavalry 


Fort Riley, Kansas 


William C. Christy, Commandin 


CAPTAINS 
Kent C. Lambert. 
Carlisle B. Cox. 
Paul H. Morris. 
James C. Short. 
Ray T. Maddocks. 
James V. V. Shufelt. 
Alexander B. MacNabb 
Thomas J. Heavey. 
Harold P. Stewart. 
Charles R. Chase. 
Francis P. 'fompkins. 
Cornelius C. Jadwin. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Earl F. Carl W. A. Raguse. Peter C. Hains, IIL 


The regiment, under the command of Lieut nant 
Colonel William C, Christy, 9th Cavalry, in general, 


Lieutenant Colonel 
MAJORS 

James C. R. Schwenck. 
Geoffrey Keyes. 
Calvin DeWitt, Jr. 
Arthur P. Thayer. 
Rexford E. Willoughby. 
James W. Barnett. 
Wilson T. Bals. 
Clinton A. Pierce. 
Thomas MecF. Cockrill. 
John T. Cole. 


Thomson. 
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performed regular routine duties pertaining to the 
Cavalry School. 

The following named officers of the regiment have 
heen placed on detached service with the Army Horse 
Show Team, which will, in turn visit Chicago and 
New York City, for the purpose of participating in 
exhibits at those places: 

Major John T. Cole, 

First Lieutenant Earl F. Thomson, 

Kirst Lieutenant Carl W. A. Raguse. 
The team left Fort Riley on October 16th and is ex- 
pecied to return about November 20th. 

jhuring the past few months Major Thomas MeF. 
Covsrill, 9th Cavalry, has made numerous trips 
throughout the Kansas District, Civilian Conservation 
Camps, inspecting and selecting suitable camp sites for 
C C. companies. 

e football team coached by Captain J. V. V. 

elt, promises to close a very successful season, 
having won four out of five games played. The first 
gare played was lost to the ‘‘ Topeka Shops’’ of Tope- 
ka, Kansas, by a score of 2 to 0. However, Western 
Baptist College, Kansas City, Missouri, 10th U. S. 
Cavalry, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, All Stars, Man- 
haitan, Kansas, and Western University, Quindara, 
Kansas, went down in defeat. <A return game will be 
plaved with the 10th Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, 
Thanksgiving Day, November 30, 1933. 


Headquarters and 1st Squadron, 
Tenth Cavalry 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Major Pearson Menoher, Commanding 
MAJsor CAPTAINS 


Lewis A. Pulling. John H. Irving. 
Paul C. Febiger. 

ATTACHED Marcus E. Jones. 

Major Arthur Vollmer. Charles H. Martin. 


The regiment celebrated its 67th Anniversary on 
July 28th with a pienie and barbecue in the beautiful 
stretch of woodland a mile south of the post proper. 
Many visitors were present from the neighboring cities 
including many retired members of the regiment. 

During the sammer months the regiment was called 
on for the majority of its officer personnel and a large 
number of enlisted men for duty in connection with 
the conditioning and administration of the C. C. C. 
wits allotted to this statin. Twenty-one companies, 
or a total of about 5,500 men, were conditioned and 
shipped out to the various camps established through- 
out the states of Kansas and Missouri. 

The 10th Cavalry ‘‘Buffalos’’ football squad is pro- 
gressing through the 1933 season in good shape, having 
won three of the five games played so far. The two 
defeats were at the hands of the Lineoln University 
of Missouri and the 9th U. S. Cavalry at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. Among those beaten by the Buffalos was the 
Western University of Kansas City, Kansas. 


Machine Gun Troop, Tenth Cavalry 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


1st LIkUTENANTS 
Gordon Rogers. 
Paul R. Greenhalgh. 


CAPTAIN 
>. Garrison. 
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The troop participated in the Loudoun County 
Emancipation Celebration at Purcellville, Virginia, on 
September 22, 1933. 

A platoon of 24 men under Sergeant Frank Holder 
conducted a musical ride, equipped with the black and 
yellow parade equipment and mounted on twelve bay 
and twelve chestnut horses. Music was furnished by 
the Colored Odd Fellows Band of Washington, D. C. 

The president of the association, in commenting on 
this celebration stated, ‘‘We appreciate your hearty 
cooperation with our association. The public is ‘still 
talking about how nice the platoon performed and the 
wonderful deportment and appearance of the men. 
Please aceept our thanks for all past favors 

(Sed.) L. Mc WasHineTon, 
President.”’ 


Second Squadron, Tenth Cavalry 
West Point, New York 
Major John B. Thompson, Commanding 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Samuel P. Walker. Andrew A. Frierson. 
John W. Wofford, William J. Reardon. 

After a very successful summer training period with 
Cadets the Squadron has settled down to its usual 
winter routine. Summer training was a progressive 
departure from that of any other year. Instead of the 
usual permanent camp as heretofore, 5-day practice 
marches with tactical exercises on alternate weeks were 
made with camps at Round Pond, Popolopen, Harri- 
man Estate, and Glen Cove on successive days. 

The baseball championship was won by the Squad- 
yon in the Post League series of 5 teams when they 
defeated the U. 8S. M. A. Service Detachment 10 to 6, 
late in August. The football team augmented by prom- 
ising material from last year’s second team has already 
defeated Lincoln University and College Point, A. C., 
College Point, L. I. There are several hard games re- 
maining on the schedule including Troy, Danbury and 
Brooklyn. However, the team is very optimistic, and 
there is talk of an undefeated season. 


Headquarters, Eleventh Cavalry 


Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel Ralph M. Parker, Commanding. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Thomas F. Sheehan. 
Edwin P. Crandell. 
Newton F. McCurdey. 
Clinton J. Harrold. 
Paul G. Kendall. 
Augustine D. Dugan. 
Clarence K. Darling. 
3ernard W. Justice. 
Harrison W. Davison. 
Paul A. Ridge. 
Robert G. Lowe. 


LIEUT. COLONEL 
Donald A. Robinson. 
MAJORS 
Raymond E. McQuillin. 
Edward C. McGuire. 
Harrison Herman. 
CAPTAINS 
Louis G. Gibney. 
Duggan. 
Ross E. Larson. 
Sexton Berg. 
Henry H. Cameron. 
Alberto E. Merrill. 
James S. Rodwell. 
Otto R. Stillinger. 
John R. Thornton. 
Claude W. Feagin. Robert H. Bayne. 
Harry C. Mewshaw. Charles E. Leydecker. 


The following officer has reported for duty with the 
11th Cavalry: 
Lieutenant Colonel Donald A. Robinson. 11th 
Cavalry. 
The following officers have recently been assigned 
but have not yet reported :— 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 
Joseph A. Michela. 
John H. Dudley. 
Albert E, Harris. 
William H. Thompson. 
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Captain F. F. Duggan, 11th Cavalry, 

Captain Otto R. Stillenger, 11th Cavalry, 

2nd Lieutenant William H. Thompson, 11th 
‘avalry, 

2nd Lieutenant Robert H. Bayne, 11th Cavalry, 

2nd Lieutenant Charles E. Leydeeker, 11th 
Cavalry. 

Captain Harry C. Mewshaw, 11th Cavalry, is receiv- 
ing congratulations on his promotion. 

Captain Harrison S. Beecher, 11th Cavalry was 
placed on the retired list September 30, 1933, after 
more than thirty vears’ service. He leaves the regi- 
ment with the well wishes of all. 

During September the 2nd Squadron with Head- 
quarters Troop attached spent ten days at Camp Ord 

formerly called Gigling Reservation) and engaged in 
target practice for recruits, also saber practice and 
tactical field training. The Ist Squadron with Ma- 
chine Gun Troop attached spent the first part of Octo- 
ber at Camp Ord engaged in field training and target 
practice. 

The semi-monthly Boxing Bouts held at the outdoor 
hoxing arena have been well attended by enthusiastic 
crowds. 

Colonel Parker has assumed active charge of Polo 
Training, and almost daily practice has been held since 
September 1, 1933. Players and ponies are showing 
marked improvement and are expected to make a 
ereditable showing in the forthcoming tournament. 
four teams have been organized, and keen rivalry 
exists between the 11th Cavalry and 76th F. A,, as 
both organizations have developed fast teams. Polo 
practice has been the incentive for several polo teams 
during the last two months. 

The football team of the Presidio of Monterey, in 
charge of Lieutenant Harris, has been working out 
daily and is now ready for fast company. 


12th Cavalry (less 2nd Squadron) 


Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel Guy Kent, Commanding. 

: LIEUT. COLONEL Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Stephen W. Winfree. Robert L. Freeman. 
Hugh F. T. Hoffman. 
Douglas Cameron. 
Charles H. Reed. 
Raymond D. Palmer. 
Prentice E. Yeomans 


MAJORS 
Thoburn K. Brown 
George S. Andrew. 
Clyde Pickett. 

CAPTAINS nD 
Clifford A. Eastwood. Nels aaa 

Nelson J. DeLany 

teywood S. Dodd. Wayne J Dunn. 
George A. Goodyear Brainard S. Cook 
Vernon McT. Shell Gerard C. Cowan. 
Gene R. Mauger. Charles M. Tseley. 
Darrow Menoher. fo a 
Redding F. Perry 
Benners B. Vai 


LIEUTENANTS 


2nd Squadron, 12th Cavalry 


Fort Ringgold, Texas 
zt. Col. Robert C. Rodgers, Commanding. 
MAJOR Ist LIEUTENANTS 
yA Daniel P. Buckland. 
Rudolph G. Schmidt, Q.M.C. 


I 
Sherman R. Ingrafn, 


CAPTAINS 
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Thirteenth Cavalry 


Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Charles F. Martin, Commanding 


MAJORS 


Arthur H. Truxes. 
Charles R. Johnson, Jr. 


CAPTAINS 


William T. Bauskett, Jr. 
John A. Hettinger. 
Harry A. Patterson. 
Stephen Boon, Jr. 
Harold deB. Bruck. 
Ralph C. Thomas. 
Ernest A. Williams. 
toy E. Craig. 

Herbert W. Worcester. 
Gilbert Rieman. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Elmer V. Stansbury. 
Morton MeD. Jones. 
Charles H. Noble. 
Frederick R. Pitts. 
Alan L. Fulton. 
John P. Willey. 
David E. Bradford. 
Wallace H. Barnes. 
Norman M. Winn. 
William H. Hunter. 
Henri A. Luebbermann. 


2ND LIEUTENANTS 


Chandler P. Robbins, Jr 
Frank D. Merrill. 


, 1933 


Vaughan M. Cannon. 
William L. Hamilton. 


The 13th Cavalry under the command of Colon 
Charles F. Martin, marched to Salina, Kansas to par. 
ticipate in the Kansas State Anniversary Legion Con- 
vention and Labor Day celebration. 

On Sunday evening, September 3, 1933, the Regi. 
ment gave a retreat Parade and Review in honor of 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Harry H. Wood- 
ring. In addition the 2d Squadron gave an exhibition 
drill, and the Machine Gun Troop gave a demonstra- 
tion of the mobility of machine guns and going into 
dismounted action. 

A quotation from the Salina Press: ‘‘A crowd of 
more than 8000 people packed the grounds to see the 
13th Cavalry pass in review with dash and splendor 
It was a gala day, a fitting inauguration for the legion 
convention of Kansas, and a brilliant spectacle.’’ 

The following day the regiment participated in the 
Legion street parade. 

Krom October 18th-21st inclusive, the regiment par- 
ticipated with the Cavalry School Brigade in a four- 
day field exercise. Due to the shortage of officers. 
students were given assignments in the regiment 

Many important lessons of technique and troop lead- 
ing, including some involving new problems to the 
Cavalry due to aviation and mechanization, were 
learned and are now being studied by the officers 0: 
the regiment. The trains consisted of the spring 
wagons and trucks, the trucks replacing the escort 
wagons. 


14th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa 

Charles E. Stodter, Cominanding. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 

Murray B. Crandall. 

Harry D. Eckert. 

William H. Nutter. 

Theodore Kalakuka,. 


(COLONEL 
MAJORS 
Francis C. V. Crowley. 
Willard S. Wadelton. 
CAPTAINS 
Royden Williamson. 
Erskine A. Franklin. 
Glenn S. Finley. 
Henry H. Cheshire. 
Daniel Becker. 
Robert M. Graham. 
Benjamin H. Graban 
Frank T. Turner. 


Major General Guy V. 
alry, visited the post on October 15th. 
given in the morning and was followed by an 
tion of quarters and stables and the post in gen 


2ND LIEUTENANT 
Jergen B. Olson. 
Harry J. Fleeger. 
Joseph H. O’Malley. 
Charles E. Voorhees 


Chief o 
A rev! 


Henry, 


Clyde Massey. 

Charles W. Burkett John I. M. Kohler. 2 s ° ° . 

Henry M. Shoemaker An afternoon tea was given in his honor 
2rbe 4. Jackson, 2ND LIEUTENANTS 4 4 : ‘ 

sot veoh gg ome quarters of the Regimental Commander, Colon: 


Benjamin A. Thomas Samuel L. Myers 
7eorge 3 »0re _ 'Nei ¢ cé e NJ + ; 1 , wT 
George B. Moore, M.C. O'Neill K. Kan Stodter, where all officers. ladies and their gues 


Joseph R. Ranck. 
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many ladies and gentlemen from Des Moines were 
received. 

Music was furnished during the reception by the 
14th Cavalry Band, and General Henry expressed 
himself as being well pleased and complimented the 
Regiment on its particular attention to all details. 

Over 50% of the officers of the regiment are engaged 
in Civilian Conservation Corps activities at the present 


time. 


1st Squadron, 14th Cavalry 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois 


Olone Masor Harry D. Chamberlin, Commanding. 
tO Dar MAJOR Ist LIEUTENANTS 
per- 5 ( . Smith. Lawrence G. Smith. 
n Con- itdwin C. Greiner. 
CAPTAINS Clyde A. Burcham 
S. Jones. oe od 
. Hanson, Jr. 2ND LIEUTENANTS 
» Regi. ‘andler A. Wilkinson. Harold L. Richey. 
Yhest Davis. Jules V. Richardson 
nor of Yharles W. Fake. 


Wood. During the spring and summer months the Ist 
Squadron 14th Cavalry was busy conditioning, mess- 
ing and shipping to the West Coast and points in 
IiJinois and Wisconsin 17,000 members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

We maintained at the World’s Fair a show troop 
which escorted all the dignitaries visiting the Century 
of Progress. 

The Squadron’s low goal polo team (assisted by a 
one goal player from the F. A.) won the intercircuit 
and 12 goal championship. 

The high goal team (assisted by a 5 goal player from 
the F. A.) mounted on squadron horses, held the 
1b par- championship West team headed by Cecil Smith to a 
Tour- score of 11 to 7. This game was played on the flat. 

leer The Fall months have been spent in conditioning 

12,000 replacements for the Civilian Conservation 


ibition 
onstra- 


Y Into 


wd of 
see the 
lendor 


in the 


» lead- Corps. 
to the ae 
were 
ers of 26th Cavalry 
spring Fort Stotsenburg, Pampanga, P. I. 


ee Colonel A, F. Commiskey, Commanding. 
*SCOr LiEUT. COLONEL lst LIEUTENANTS 

1. Cowles. W. Blanchard. 

M m c. O’Shea. 
MAJORS G. J. Rawlins. 

*. Chase. " . Browne. 
Cunningham. 3 . Riggs. 

Ver, (PS). . . Valentine. 
C : : Vest. 
JAPTAINS a 4 Willson. 

Dukes. . &. Berilla, Jr 

:. Forsythe. . I. Hodes. 
Hamby. J. B. Wells. 

. Horger. R. Rapp. 
Moore. *. V. Bromley, Jr. 
Neilson. . M. Burgess. 
Scott. . S. Baclig, (PS). 
Seabury. J. S. Moran, (PS). 
Shirley. 

R. Stillinger. 
O. Wright. 

S. Williamson. 
vi Bethel. 


103rd Cavalry 
a Philadelphia, Penna. 
lhe Ist Squadron’s Annual Inter-Troop Dismounted 
‘Pistol Match was fired at Second Troop P. C. C. Farm, 
Sunday, October 29, 1933. Course of fire was the 
a Pistol Match Course (modified by using the 
. target). 
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The winner of the Captain George A. Wiggan 
Trophy for 1933 is Troop C, 103rd Cavalry. Its pistol 
team is composed of Privates R. B. Raab, J. G. Grigal- 
unas, Sergeant J. M. Williams, Privates 8S. W. Rawlins, 
R. F. Newell (named in the order of their total scores 
in the match). 

Private William Walseck, Troop B, 103rd Cavalry, 
is the individual Pistol Champion of this squadron for 
1933. Private R. B. Raab, Troop C, 103rd Cavalry, 
wins second place. 


110th Cavalry 
Boston, Mass. 
Cavalry Troop Travels 40 Miles in 2 Hours 15 Minutes 

Motorized cavalry in the New England States got its 
first test when Troop B, 110th Cavalry, Massachusetts 
National Guard, saddled its mounts at the Common- 
wealth Armory, Boston, loaded them into seven horse 
busses and travelled 41.9 miles to Worcester in two 
hours and 17 minutes from the time embussing started. 

The occasion was an evening military parade, Sep- 
tember 27, arranged in connection with the dedication 
exercises of Worcester’s new auditorium and war mem- 
orial building. It was also the first appearance of 
cavalry troops of the Massachusetts National Guard in 
that city. 

Inasmuch as the cavalry regiment of the Bay State 
and the 122nd Connecticut Cavalry are the only horse 
troops in New England and considering the recent 
motorization of local guard units, the ‘‘motorization”’ 
of a eavalry troop was watched with general interest 
in military circles. 

Several years ago at Fort Devens, the 110th Cavalry 
in Field Training maneuvers working with the 26th 
Division Aviation and two armored ears, employed one 
horse van in which a squad of ‘‘Portée”’ cavalry was 
transported to the scene of combat. The training 
afforded through the coordination of the aviation and 
the armored ears and the use of ‘‘Portée’’ cavalry 
were invaluable to the personnel of the regiment at 
that time. 

The invitation to Woreester provided an oppor- 
tunity to test the mobility and adaptability of cavalry. 
Ordinarily cavalry, participating in any duty over 40 
miles from their home station, would plan for a three 
or four day “‘turnout.’’ Solely by horse transpor- 
tation the march from Boston to Worcester and the 
parade would take at least two days. and the return 
trip would be a full day’s ride. 

Colonel Dana TT. Gallup, the Regimental Com- 
ander, instructed Captain Richard E. Anthony, com- 
manding Troop B, to make the necessary arrangements 
for participation in the parade. Seven privately owned 
horse vans were secured and spotted in the Common- 
wealth Armory riding ring at 4 0’clock Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The members ¢f Troop B arrived at the armory at 
3:30, messed, saddled horses. Jimbussine started at 
4:15 and was completed at 4:50 in an elapsed time 
of 35 minutes. With two motoreyele officers of the 
state constabulary leading the way, the eonvoyv of 
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Loading Horses in the Armory. 


horse vans and two passenger busses, for the troops. 
left the armory at 4:58, and, although heavy showers 
were eneountered during the trip that tended to make 
rapid travel dangerous and difficult, the 41.9 miles to 
the debussing point was traversed in 2 hours and 17 
minutes, 

The convoy arrived at the Worcester city line at 
6:30, but it took almost one hour to go a short distance 
through erowded streets and traffie to the debussing 
point. At 7:17 debussing started and was completed 
at 7:24—seven minutes—and the moved “out 
in column of fours, mounted, at 7:31, or a total elapsed 
time of three hours and 16 minutes from the time em- 
bussing started at the armory. 


Troop 


At the conclusion of the parade embussing started 
at 8:25 and was completed at 8:45—20 minutes. The 
convoy left the center of Worcester at 9:10, arrived at 
the city line at 9:45 and after a 30 minutes halt for 
mess left the city line at 9:55 and travelled 39.7 miles 
to the armory, arriving at 11:30 P. M., in the elapsed 
time of one hour and 50 minutes. 

Debussing at the armory started at 11:32 and was 
completed at 11:40, or in eight minutes. The total 
elapsed time of the return trip from the time em- 
bussing started in Worcester until debussing at the 
armory Was completed was two hours and 15 minutes 
ineluding the 30 minute halt for mess. 

Included in the movement were 3 officers, 49 enlisted 
men, 52 horses, 7 horse vans, and 2 passenger busses. 

This actual experience is interesting from a military 
point of view, not only for war-time training but even 
more especially for State use of its troops for riot 
duty. This experiment has demonstrated that a troop 
ean be actually operating on the streets of a city over 
40 miles from its armory within 3 hours and 16 minutes 
from the time when they started to load for transpor- 
tation at its home stables. The elapsed time in this 
test included an hour in passing through the last couple 
of miles of crowded streets and disordered traffic, so 
that it is fair to say that the actual clapsed time from 
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Inspection of Loaded Bus. 


the stables to the destination was two and one-quarter 
hours. 
305th Cavalry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Working on a schedule approved by Hq. 62nd Cav- 
alry Division, this Regiment has gotten well under 
way with the inactive training season activities. Some 
exceptionally interesting speakers have been obtained 
for the Wednesday Noon conferences, and the attend- 
ances have been very good. In addition to the regular 
equitation classes, Wednesday evenings have been de- 
voted to dismounted instruction in basie work, such as 
bridling and saddling, grooming, dismounted drill, 
and manual of arms: each member of the elass being 
given opportunity to handle the instruction. 

On Sunday November 5th, 1933, starting from the 
stables at Valley Forge Military Academy, about forty 
members of the Regiment under the command of 
Colonel Matthew F. James, formed the various ele- 
ments of a regiment in an advance guard action. The 
march across country involved several small actions. 
Entering historie Valley Forge the advance guard came 
under enemy fire from a ridge in the Park. The regi- 
ment, moving under cover in an enveloping moy: ment 
and coming upon the enemy from the rear, in a spirited 
pistol attack drove the opposing force out of its posi- 
tion and occupied the ridge. 

Through the cooperation of the Naval Air Service 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, a flight of observation 
planes acted as an aerial observation squadron for the 
The rear pits in three of the ships were 0¢- 
eupied by officers of this Regiment, affording t)em 4 
unique opportunity to gain some idea of the work of 
aircraft cooperating with advancing ground troo;)s. 

It is felt that considerable experience was gained by 
all who attended and took part in the problem. 

The use of the horses and authority to ride 
the beautiful Valley Forge Park were made possible 
through the courtesy of Colonel Milton G. Paker, 
Commandant of the Valley Forge Military Academy. 


problem. 
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306th Cavalry 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The inactive training season of the 306th Cavalry 
started off successfully during the month of October 
with equitation classes, unit conferences and extension 
eour'ses. 

The first unit conference was well attended and in 
charge of Major E,. W. Taulbee, the regular unit in- 
structor, who is now on Civilian Conservation Corps 
duty. The equitation classes were again enthusiasti- 
cally received and are being carried on at Fort Hoyie, 
as usual, under the supervision of Colonel C. R. Mayo 
and Lt. Col. Sloan Doak, Headquarters, 62nd Cavalry 
Division. Material assistance was given in the forma- 
tion: of the classes by Colonel M. F. James, 305th Cav- 
aly, and Major William R. Skinner, 306th Cavalry, 
who are also acting as instructors. 


Second Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
306th Cavalry 
Washington, D. C. 

» inactive training period for Cavalry opened on 
Thursday evening, October 5, 1933, with an open dis- 
eussion of plans for the season. 

veral familiar faces were missing, due to their ab- 
serice on aetive duty training with the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. The usual losses on account of changes 
of address have occurred. 

Due to a combination of reasons, our equitation 
classes will not get started until after the first of 
December. 

In spite of it all, we expect a very successful year 
of conferences and Extension School work. 


307th Cavalry 
Richmond, Virginia 

The following officers of the regiment are on duty 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps: Captain William 
M. Stokes, Jr., Captain Joseph J. Matthews; 1st Lieu- 
tenants, Louis B. Powell, Walter L. Renn, Jr., and 
Sam H. Franklin, Jr.; 2nd Lieutenants, Woods G. 
Talman, John L. Peyton, and Robert G. Southall, II. 
Capt. E. C. Harrison, Jr., served 10 days on CCC. 
schools were organized last month, and 
monthly conferences are planned throughout the 
winter. Many officers have attended the Group School 
conferences held throughout the State this month, and 
are showing keen interest. 

The following oificers have recently been assigned 
to the regiment: Second Lieutenants Wm. A. Trolan, 
“ir L. Kelly, III, H. L. Archer, and Wythe Whiting 

Olt 


Troop 


3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
307th Cavalry 
Norfolk, Virzinia 
The Unit Instructor, Major David H. Blakelock, 
Cavalry, has been detailed as Supervisor for Sub-Dis- 
tet No. 16, CCC, Virginia, in addition to his other 
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duties. Eleven companies comprise the sub-district, 
six of which arrived from the Ninth Corps Area on 
October 17. All camps are busily engaged in con- 
structing winter quarters, and work is progressing in 
a very satisfactory manner. 

Inactive duty training is progressing in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. Attendance at group schools has far 
exceeded the attendance in past years. These group 
schools are conducted monthly in Newport News, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Va. These schools give the majority 
of the officers of the squadron an opportunity to receive 
inactive duty training and receive instruction in the 
tacties of cavalry and of the separate arms. In addi- 
tion subjects which are of general interest to all offi- 
cers are discussed. 

Major James R. Mullen, Commanding the Squadron, 
has been designated as assistant instructor for exten- 
sion courses in the squadron and is handling all Cav- 
alry subjects in the 10 and 20 series. 


308th Cavalry 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

In accordance with instructions from the Command- 
ing General, Third Corps Area, and from the Chief of 
Staff, 62nd Cavalry Division, the Regimental Com- 
mander has announced as a definite policy that for 
the current Inactive Training Year, the planning and 
execution of the training of the 308th Cavalry is to be 
the definite responsibility of the Regimental Staff, and 
of the Squadron and Troop Commanders. 

The Schedule prepared by the Plans and Training 
Officer has been approved by the Chief of Staff, 62nd 
Cavalry Division, and is now being carried out. 

Conferences are being conducted by officers of the 
regiment who have volunteered for this duty. 

War Department Training Films have been requisi- 
tioned for all conferences and will be shown in connee- 
tion with scheduled subjects. 

Among those to be shown are films on Care of 
Animals, The Cavalry Rifle Squad, Platoon and Troop, 
The Development and Deployment of the Division for 
a Flank Attack, The Service of Supply of a Division. 

A. number of 308th Cavalry officers have been de- 
tailed for duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
All of our officers on this detail find it interesting and 
instructive. They are Capts. E. R. Ayres, J. B. 
Brettell, G. M. Benney, A. J. Bintrim, and C. G. 
Beese; Ist Lieuts. Truman G. McMullan, E. P. Geesey, 
Alexander M. Stewart, and Herman A. Huhn. 


862nd Field Artillery, Horse 
Baltimore, Md. 

The inactive training of this regiment is progressing 
very satisfactorily since the opening of the Extension 
School and the beginning of the unit conferences and 
the equitation classes. The first unit conference was 
conducted by Major S. LeRoy Irwin, F.A., Unit In- 
structor, 313th F.A., Washington, D. C., who is acting 
as unit instructor in the absence of Major John M. 
MeDowell, F.A., now on Civilian Conservation Corps 
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duty. The equitation classes under the supervision of 
Colonel C. R. Mayo and Lt. Colonel Sloan Doak, Head- 
quarters 62nd Cavalry Division, have gotten away to 
a fine start. About 50 percent of the officers of the 
regiment are now enrolled in the Extension School. 


66th Cavalry Division 
Kansas City, Missouri 

lik fall activities of the Kansas City Chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Association opened this vear 
on October 3 at the headquarters of the Association, 
3614 Main Street. and in these activities the Cavalry 
Reserve Officers play an important part through their 

activities and membership in the organization. 
The rumor mentioned in the last JOURNAL notes c¢on- 
Instructor for the Cavalry 
Major Richart left 


10 replace him, 


cerning the chanee in Unit 


Braneh proved to be parthy tru 
us, but Major Schwenek did not come 
Major D. G Kort Bliss. Texas. 
His place Major Harold 


from the 13th 
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Richart was ordered to 
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Phompson who 


“Skippe ‘oa Contes TO US 
Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kansas 

Classroom work has started, and the sand table will 
shortly be in prominence with the problems thereon 
Major Richart started the year’s course of instruction 
with lectures on Troop Administration. During the 
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mornine equitation classes at Fort Leavenworth 
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having a fine attendance work 


shortly start for the Cavalry Reserve Officers so 
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the fall and winter inter-chapter matches can be made. 
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Lieutenant Earl Stout, Cavalry 
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duty training at 
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Officers” 


Swanson, Commanding Officer of the 


had two weeks’ active 


of Wansas City 
Kort Riley, Kansas: Major George 
Lieutenants G. Ll. Clevidenee, Ed 
and P. C. 
November 7th, the 
Association elected Major Thomas C, 
166th Armored 
Kansas City Chapter. 


Shoemaken 
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Reserve 
Car Squadron, President of the 
which puts the senior otficer of the Cavalry Reserve 
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Major Swanson 
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his administration. 


of Kansas City for the coming vear. 
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Is This the Man Who Won the War? 
(Continued from Page 15) 

men must be the advanee of the counter. 

attack. The whole of the Allied armies must be in 

back of them! 

Listen to them cheer! These are fresh men. Run! 
Sound the retreat! Fall back until we see the strength 
of the counterattack and can prepare to meet it! 

Their golden moment was vone, 
The hoofs of a horse had trampled 
man had won 


These 


They fell back. 
never to return. 
an irresistible army into the earth! A 
a war! 

The Germans fell back and gave the Allies time to 
after 
Lood., 
peace, 
spoke 
rated. 

time 
here 
«ch to 


It was never opened again until 
lt was sealed with Flowerdew’s 


close the ay. 
the Armistice, 
Kor fifteen vears voung Flowerdew slept in 
unhonored, almost When Lord Seely 
his name, an empire stirred. Authorities investi 
The faets were authenticated. And for the firs 
the story has been told in full in these pages. 
a letter written by F 


unknown, 


is but one thine to add 
Seely 

*T shall the the valiant 
Canadian Cavalry Division,’’ it reads in part. ‘On 
the 50th of March at Moreuil, on April 1 at Santerre, 
the brigade succeeded, by its magnificent example and 
and 
mely 


anks 


never foreet heroism of 


its offensive dash, in holding the enemy in chee! 
breaking his spirit at last. The situation, ext 
harassing in the beginning. was saved, largely 


to its efforts.”” 


International Horse Shows 


(Continued from Page 41) 
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f am inelined to believe that it was one ol 


those nights when everything is wrong for everyone, 

and excuses and alibis are perfectly worthless 
Throughout the shows, particularly in New York 
the competition was harder than we 


and Toronto, 
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have ever had. ILorses jumped better ove 
fences than in past years, and certainly performances 
often 
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which won corresponding classes last year wou! 
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